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PROPHETS OF WOE 


HE essence of humanism is that man is thrown 
upon his own resources. No outside help is avail- 
able. He stands or falls by his own unaided efforts. 
Today we can see more clearly than the humanists of the 
past what this implies. There is no comforting certainty 
that history is on our side. We are the makers of history 
and there is no guiding Providence, no Law of Progress 
to ensure that in the end all will be well. Science offers 
no royal road to Utopia. The Age of Optimism ended in 
1914, but the fact was not fully realized until 1945 when 
the first atomic bomb was exploded. Inevitably the pen- 
dulum then swung to the opposite extreme. Routed in so 
many fields, religious apologists rushed in triumph to 
announce that Original Sin must be true after all. All 
kinds of irrationalism once more became fashionable. So 
far from being a means of salvation, science seemed to 
spell destruction. Even if civilization was not reduced to 
rubble the most that science could achieve was something 
like Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 

Now Mr Huxley has written a postscript, Brave New 
World Revisited. He is oppressed by the terrifying growth 
of population. Even if we could gain euphoria on the 
cheap and were lulled into mindless contentment by mass- 
media, the time must come when there are too many 
mouths to feed. So if the world does not end with a bang, 
it will end with a whimper of starvation. And meanwhile? 
Mr Huxley thinks that liberal values should be taught to 
the young, but he doubts if the majority will retain them. 
They will not be able to develop sales-resistance to the 
real masters of society, the advertisers who create artificial 
wants for their own benefit. Humanists must agree with 
the plea for * education in the values of freedom, tolerance 
and charity’, but we should add another value to this 
triad—hope. To lose faith in man as well as God is a 
desperate situation. But there is no need to suppose that 
science will be inevitably abused, and the black paint is 
laid on much too thick when drugs are regarded chiefly as 
dope, mass-communication as thought control, medicine as 
death control. It is to science we must turn for a satis- 
factory contraceptive that the ‘ignorant’ can use, and if 
people are as suggestible as Huxley claims, mass-media 
could spread the news in the East that rice and salt form 
a highly efficient spermicide. Admittedly we should not 
look at the world through rose-tinted spectacles, but they 
need not be made of smoked glass. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE CHURCH WANTS YOUR MONEY 


PPOSITION to increased 
‘@) grants to religious schools 

is mounting. The Free 
Church Council started a cam- 
paign last autumn which 
brought back echoes of the 
storms of 1902. At the time of 
writing the omens are that more 
money will be forthcoming. The 
Minister of Education was 
astute enough to consult poli- 
tical leaders before completing 
his discussions with denomina- 
tional leaders. He can count on 
the nervousness that precedes a 
General Election—and is by no 
means confined to that period 
—and the apathy of the public. 
For it was indifference, not reli- 
gious zeal, that enabled the 
Education Act, 1944, to slip 
through so easily. 

The Act allowed grants of up 
to 50 per cent to sectarian 
schools. The new demand is 
that grants should be increased 
to 75 per cent. And the Church 
of England lines up with the 
Free Churches in resisting the 
Catholic plea that such an in- 
crease should extend to new 
schools. This, the Anglicans 
protest, would break the 1944 
settlement and might reopen the 
whole of the voluntary schools 
problem. Humanists will cer- 
tainly agree. Our programme is 
secular education in all State 
schools. Those who want special 
treatment should not expect the 
taxpayer to provide it. 


Humanists in America 


HE United States has a secu- 

lar constitution, although it 
is being steadily undermined 
despite humanist protests. The 
pledge of allegiance to the flag 
compulsory in State schools 
contains a new phrase, ‘under 
God’. The first round in a legal 
fight against this innovation has 
been lost. So was the recent 
struggle in California to remove 
the exemption from rates en- 
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joyed by sectarian schools, But 
the outlook is more promising 
for a test case that will be tried 
in Connecticut on the birth con- 
trol laws. 

It may surprise many non- 
American readers that it is ille- 
gal to give advice about contra- 
ceptives in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Among _ the 
plaintiffs are an eminent Yale 
gynecologist and Methodist, 
Episcopalian and Lutheran 
pastors. They are joined by a 
woman who had four stillbirths 
(a Rhesus case), a woman who 
had three defective children for 
causes unknown, a woman 
whose chance of surviving an- 
other pregnancy is estimated at 
about one in ten, and a healthy 
young woman who merely 
wants her children properly 
spaced. 


Brides Beware 


HO was responsible for 
forcing the British Medi- 
cal Association to withdraw the 
latest edition of its booklet 
Getting Married? The two prin- 
cipal pressure groups were the 
Catholic Doctors Guild and the 
Church of England Moral Wel- 
fare Council. Fleet Street made 
their task easier by high-lighting 
a few sentences from the offend- 
ing booklet. Every newspaper I 
saw used precisely the same 
sentences, by an odd coinci- 
dence. Torn from their context 
these brief quotations gave an 
impression—belied by the book- 
let as a whole—that chastity is 
an outmoded virtue. But the 
moral which I think the doctors 
intended to convey was that 
there is no need to turn a mis- 
fortune into a tragedy by order- 
ing the white robe in which 
sinners were once made to stand 
at the church door. 
When you think of the way 
sex is exploited in popular news- 
papers it would be comical, if 


it were not so nauseating, to see 
them assume the role of guar- 
dians of public morality. The 
Daily Sketch, obviously  de- 
lighted at having found a new 
angle to the story, published an 
interview with the separated 
wife of the editor of Family 
Doctor, who supervises the BMA 
booklets. As Kingsley Martin 
pointed out: ‘Next to this high- 
minded exposure is a large pic- 
ture of a lady showing her sus- 
penders because “it’s a fine 
weekend”.” 


Class Conscience 


ke prize comment on Get- 
ting Married came from 
Godfrey Winn in the Daily 
Express—a newspaper’ which 
was responsible for the banning 
of The Well of Loneliness. After 
declaring that he speaks always 
for the average man and the 
average family and admitting 
‘without shame’ that he is not 
very sophisticated, he extols the 
nonconformist conscience. It 
has been sustained through all 


the buffetings that our country 


has received, he tells us, especi- 
ally in those towns in the Mid- 
lands and the North where there 
is a chapel at the corner of 
almost every street. But here is 
the gem: ‘I believe that that 
conscience, the birthright of the 
middle classes, is more powerful 
in our midst even than the 
Roman Catholic influence which 
carries such weight under- 
ground.’ 

middle class birthright? 
Chapels were not so exclusive 
when I fidgeted on their hard 
varnished seats as a child. We 
had no aristocrats in private 
pews, but most of the congre- 
gation were not ashamed to be 
called working class. Perhaps 
they are, nowadays—I’ve rather 
lost touch. Snobbery and puri- 
tanism may have been the 
religion of Mrs Grundy, but it 
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is not a very agreeable mixture. 
| am glad it is not what the 
doctors ordered. 


Bedside Bibles 


bedside books 
are better than sleeping 
pills. IT am glad to see that my 
own experience is confirmed by 
no less an authority than Dr Joe 
Kamiya, director of the Dream 
and Sleep Research Project at 
the University of Chicago. 
‘Reading a dry, dull subject’, he 
says, ‘may help to bring on 
sleep. I don’t know whether I 
should say it, but one of the 
ways I sometimes used to go to 
sleep was to read the Bible.’ 
Well, I suppose he ought not to 
have said it—these doctors have 
certainly been sticking their 
necks out lately. But I can 
vouch for the excellence of his 
advice. It has been my fate this 
past year to find a Bible beside 
my bed in every hotel at which 
1 have stayed. It even awaits 
me at my Club. 

It is an inordinately long 
book and most of it is pretty 
tedious. In an Italian hotel, of 
course, I might find the new 
comic-strip version less sopor- 
ific. The enterprising Milan 
publisher who hit upon this idea 
managed somehow to get an 
imprimatur for the first three 
instalments; then a storm of 
protests broke because they 
were illustrated by photographs 
of scantily clad models. Official 
approval was suspended. L’Os- 
servatore Romano expressed 
‘profound uneasiness’. I suppose 
it is safer to be bored. 


The Golden Year 


UMANISTS don’t have a Holy 

Year or a Calendar of 
Saints (pace Comte), but they 
need not run short of celebra- 
tions in 1959. The year opened 
with Havelock Ellis in full, 
almost too revealing, limelight. 
There will be less to say about 
Edward Fitzgerald, but despite 
changes in fashion the Rubaiyat 
is still a joy to read. A century 
ago—in the year when Macau- 
lav died and Sidney Webb was 
born—John Stuart Mill pub- 
lished his essay, On Liberty. 


Thanks partly to the somewhat 
ambivalent attention of Prof 
Isaiah Berlin, it has once more 
been widely discussed. Mill’s 
stock stands high today, I am 
glad to note. I can’t agree with 
those who praise only the nega- 
tive aspect of his conception of 
Liberty. He meant much more 
than freedom external 
constraint. It would be non- 
sense to regard education and 
character building as a form of 
brain-washing in the bad sense. 
Compulsory hygiene and sani- 
tation do not make us unfree ; 
and what is true of our bodies 
is true of our minds—unless we 
regard them as separate entities. 
A Robinson Crusoe is not free ; 
his island is a prison. 


Dangerous Thoughts 

HE 150th anniversary of 

Thomas Paine’s death will 
be marked in London by an 
exhibition in June at the Marx 
Memorial Library, Clerkenwell 
Green. Mr Christopher Brunel 
is lending his late father’s 
unique collection of first editions 
and other works, and I hope 
that all who can do so will pay 
tribute to a fearless champion 
of human rights. Paine was out- 
lawed for writing Rights of 
Man. In 1811 Eaton was pun- 
ished with prison and the pillory 
for publishing The Age of 
Reason, and in 1819 Richard 
Carlile went to prison for three 
years for a similar offence. 

In the autumn we shall cele- 
brate the first appearance of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Two other books published in 
the same year dispose of the 
silly assertion that humanists— 
because they don’t believe in 
Original Sin—can’t write good 
novels. I refer, of course, to 
Adam Bede and The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. 


The Cult of Zen 
HE smart thing in some 
American colleges is to 


walk the campus carrying books 
on Zen Buddhism. According 
to one report Zen is becoming 
a sort of instituticnal religion 
for the ‘beat generation’. It 
has a considerable vogue in this 


country and is now regarded as 
being more up to date than 
Yoga, though one still sees the 
occasional photograph of a 
millionairess or film star stand- 
ing on her head to cultivate the 
super-conscious. I am told it is 
a restful position, but I have 
never been able to bring it off. 

I have been trying to discover 
what Zen is all about, but so 
far I have met with scant suc- 
cess. This is not surprising, for 
although books on the subject 
continue to pour from the 
presses they all insist that the 
truths of Zen cannot be put 
into words. I am reminded of 
Dr Johnson’s remark about the 
mystical works of Jacob 
Boehme: ‘If Jacob had really 
experienced the unutterable he 
should not have tried to speak 
about it.” 


False Alarm 


HE smoke has cleared from 

the rocket which The Times 
delivered on ITV after anxious 
viewers had rung up Scotland 
Yard to ask if it was really true 
that an enemy satellite was 
hovering over London. There 
have been apologies, accusa- 
tions, and counter-accusations. 
I don’t agree with those who 
blame the gullibility of the 
public. The incident was like a 
flare illuminating for an instant 
the fantastic state of the world 
in which we now live and try 
not to think about. For if war 
comes that is probably how the 
public will first hear about it. 
Normal broadcasts will be in- 
terrupted by a voice warning 
citizens to take shelter because 
an H-bomb is about to be 
dropped. ‘This is it!’ we shall 
mutter, looking for those sheets 
of brown paper which Civil 
Defence authorities once warned 
us to keep handy. 

You can’t blame people for 
being jittery when such a thing 
could really happen. But I 
blame whoever was responsible 
for using a tragic possibility to 
get a cheap thrill. The decision 
to avoid fake news announce- 
ments in future is as welcome as 
it is belated. 

Hector HawTon 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—VIII 


Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


Inconsistencies in the Biblical accounts of the 
Resurrection render them worthless as evidence 


N apologist for Christianity has said that 
A‘ assassination of Julius Cesar is not 

better attested than the resurrection of 
Jesus. The murder of Cesar in the Senate House 
was witnessed by many, and all Rome heard the 
dreadful news within a few hours. Civil war soon 
broke out in consequence. 

Like the assassination of Julius Cesar, the 
crucifixion of Jesus was a public event whose 
reality was disputed by neither friends nor foes. 
But nobody claimed to have witnessed his actual 
resurrection ; this alleged event was an inference 
from rumours that his corpse was no longer in 
the grave, and that a number of men and women 
had seen him after his death. 

If we use the criteria by which we judge the 
historicity of stories handed down by tradition, we 
must examine the authenticity and credibility of 
the documents that profess to give us the testi- 
mony of contemporaries of Jesus. We may confine 
ourselves to the New Testament. No report has 
reached us from pagan or Jewish writers of that 
time, Uncanonical Christian scripts are worthless. 

Apparitions of the dead have been in vogue 
everywhere for many centuries. Phantoms have 
been seen collectively and singly, and we need not 
consider here whether or no they prove personal 
survival of death or are telepathically transmitted 
from one living brain to another. That several 
people believed they had seen or heard Jesus after 
his death is probably true. Their experience is 
paralleled by that of later believers down to our 
own age. Men of other religions have seen their 
gods. Catholics have seen the Madonna. Crowds 
at Fatima saw a wobbling sun. 

If we accept as true all the accounts in the New 
Testament of what happened between Good 
Friday and Easter, honesty compels belief that 
Jesus not only rose from the dead but, while 
still a fleshly organism, was able to vanish at will 
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and was unrecognized at times by his familiars. 
The believer finds a miracle here. Others find the 
growth of a legend. 

The earliest Christian writer to give his testi- 
mony is the Apostle Paul. In his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, whose Church had been recently 
founded, he argues at length on the resurrection 
of the dead. Some of his converts actually deny 
this vital tenet of the religion to which they have 
been converted. No hint of such unbelievers 
appears until the end of this long Epistle. Pre- 
viously we learn of parties at Corinth, making 
Cephas (Peter), Apollos, Paul, and even Christ the 
patrons of their rival views. Who among these 
parties would have said that the dead did not rise? 


Paul and the Gospels 


Paul’s polemic is introduced with singular 
abruptness: ‘Now, brethren, I make known to 
you the Gospel I preached to you’. What is this 
Gospel, which Paul put foremost in his preaching? 
Jesus died ‘for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures’, was buried, and rose again the third day. 
His resurrection was followed by a series of ap- 
pearances of him to Cephas (Peter) ; ‘ then to the 
Twelve’ (? including Judas Iscariot); ‘then to 
over five hundred brethren at once’, most of 
them still living ; ‘ then to all the Apostles ’ ; ‘ then 
to James’ (presumably ‘the brother of Jesus’) ; 
and, last of all, to Paul, 

‘IT make known to you the Gospel’ is a curious 
statement. One expects the writer to say: *‘ Have 
you so soon forgotten the Gospel I taught, which 
is indispensable to your salvation?’ A not very 
skilful interpolator, thinking of the sceptics of his 
own day, might write ‘I make known to you what 
I taught’ (meaning ‘what Paul taught’). This 
Gospel, now made known to the Corinthians, 
must have been imparted to Paul by others. Yet 
in his Epistle to the Galatians Paul insists that 
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“the Gospel I preach’ was not taught him ‘ by 
men, but by revelation of Jesus Christ’ (Gal. i, 
12); it was a wholly mystical affair. 

Other features of I Cor. xv raise doubts of its 
Pauline authorship. By the ‘I’ of v 32 is meant 
‘I or any other believer’. We are not given a 
personal experience, only a hypothetical premise 
to an argument. Fighting with beasts at Ephesus 
is not a metaphor. The epistolist alludes to what 
often took place in Roman amphitheatres. But 
this form of martyrdom for the faith did not exist 
at the time the first Epistle to. the Corinthians is 
held to have been written. There would be no 
argument if beast-fighters other than Christians 
were envisaged. 

Would Paul have referred unrebukingly to 
baptism for the dead as customary in the Church 
of Corinth, where few could have died since Paul 
founded it (v 29)? Later on we come across 
traces of such a custom, though apparently only 
among heretics. 

But I Cor. xv may be partly Pauline and partly 


Holy women at the empty tomb. By Bouguereau 


not. Is the list of post-resurrection appearances 
interpolated? J. M. Robertson believed that the 
clause ‘then to the Twelve’ was an interpolation 
in a wholly spurious list. Would the scribe who 
wrote ‘then to all the Apostles ’ (clearly the same 
group as the Twelve, or, rather, the Eleven) have 
written a little before, ‘then to the Twelve’? If 
he was responsible for this clause would not his 
later clause have run ‘ then again to the Twelve *? 

Is the clause about over 500 ‘brethren’ an 
interpolation? Nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment is such a large body of eye-witnesses men- 
tioned. According to the Acts of the Apostles, 
the ‘ brethren’ assembled to hear Peter after the 
Ascension were 120. Were nearly 400 ‘ brethren’ 
absent? 

The last appearance of Jesus was to Paul; this 
seems to be the episode described in Acts ix, 3-9, 
Acts xxii, 6-10, and Acts xxvi, 12-18. In the last 
two accounts Paul is relating his own experience. 
All three accounts state that a light flashed from 
the sky. According to Acts ix, Paul’s companions 
on the road to Damascus heard a voice, which he 
recognized as the voice of Jesus, but saw no one 
who was speaking. According to Acts xxii, the 
men with Paul saw the light, but heard no voice. 

If the experience of the other eye-witnesses in 
the list under examination tallied with Paul’s, no 
evidence is afforded of a tangible and visible Jesus 
alive after his burial. 

Now let us turn to the Gospels. Of what value 
is their testimony? The orthodox tradition of 
their authorship has been widely discredited by 
Biblical criticism. In the cases of the first and 
fourth Gospels many critics who are orthodox on 
Christian dogma concur with the critical conclu- 
sions of many who stand outside the pale of 
Christianity. 

Few critics, except among Catholics, attribute 
the first Gospel to Matthew. One evangelist is 
removed from the circle of apostolic eye-witnesses. 
This Gospel incorporates the greater part of the 
text of the second Gospel, with various modifica- 
tions and additions. Mark may have written the 
second Gospel and have been indebted to Peter’s 
reminiscences; but his work is not simply a 
Petrine memoir. Luke may be the author of the 
third Gospel, but he was not an eye-witness. He 
draws largely on Mark, but we do not know 
whence he obtained his non-Marcan data. 

Belief that John, the son of Zebedee, wrote the 
fourth Gospel has few critical defenders today ; 
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it may contain some historical facts peculiar to 
it, but is, on the whole, legendary and symbolical. 
‘An inspired meditation’ is a liberal Christian’s 
characterization. 

Mark is now generally regarded as the oldest 
Gospel. Conservative critics date it about 65-70. 
Radical critics, like Loisy, give a date more than 
fifty years later than this. The Gospel as we have 
it, ends at chap xvi, 8. There are weighty reasons 
for the view, now held by nearly all critics, that 
vv 9-29 were added later ; some manuscripts have 
a very short passage after v 8, which differs from 
vv 9-29. 

Mark tells of the visit of Mary of Magadan (or 
Magdala), Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome to the sepulchre when the Sabbath has 
passed. They find the stone covering rolled away. 
Inside the tomb is seated a ‘ young man’. He says 
that Jesus is risen and bids the women tell his 
disciples to meet him in Galilee. The women run 
away and say nothing to anybody, ‘ for they were 
afraid’. Here the second Gospel, omitting vv 
9-29, ends. 


Discrepant Versions 

Matthew was composed a generation, or more, 
after Mark. Here only two women—Mary of 
Magadan and ‘the other Mary ’—visit the burial 
place. There is no ‘ young man” inside the opened 
tomb. During an earthquake an ‘angel of the 
Lord * comes down from the sky and, rolling back 
the covering-stone, sits on it. Presumably this is 
the moment for the resurrection. 

The angel gives the women the message we 
read in Mark. Joyous as well as afraid, they 
hurry off. Jesus meets them and repeats the angel’s 
message. Matthew’s story does not read like 
history. The legend is growing. 

The account of the guards, terrified by the 
angel and the earthquake, who are bribed by the 
priests to plead falling asleep on duty if the news 
of their conduct reaches Pilate, is an unplausible 
piece of counter-propaganda, invented to dis- 
credit a Jewish slander. The other Gospels know 
nothing of all this. 

The eleven disciples meet Jesus on a mountain 
in Galilee, where he charges them to evangelize 
the whole world. It is clear that this is meant to 
be the final parting of Jesus from them. 

According to Luke, three women visit the 
sepulchre—-Mary of Magadan, Joanna, and Mary, 
the mother of James. Two men in shining raiment 


(angels?) are within. But instead of urging the 
women to bid the disciples meet their Master in 
Galilee, the ‘men’ say: ‘remember how he told 
you when he was still in Galilee’ that the Son of 
Man must be crucified and rise again the third 
day. Luke draws freely on Mark, whose text he 
does not scruple to alter when it suits him. If we 
follow his narrative to the end, we find that the 
last meeting of Jesus with his disciples is in Jeru- 
salem, where he commands them to stay until 
they are endowed with ‘ power from on high’. 

The final parting comes near Bethany; the 
words ‘and was carried up into heaven’ have not 
good manuscript support. A day, or hardly more, 
suffices for all that happens since the morning of 
the resurrection. There is no time for a visit to 
Galilee ; the angels’ speech has been re-worded to 
exclude this. 


Doubting Thomas 

John has very little in common with the other 
evangelists. Mary of Magadan is the only woman 
at the tomb. Peter and John, informed by her of 
the absence of the body, enter and learn the truth 
for themselves. Mary sheds tears outside, and, 
glancing into the tomb sees two angels, who ask 
her why she weeps. Then Jesus appears and calls 
her ‘Mary’. She replies ‘Rabboni’. At his 
bidding she departs to tell the disciples that he is 
about to ascend to heaven. 

In the evening Jesus surprises the disciples 
while they are eating and breathes on them the 
Holy Spirit. Thomas is not present. Eight days 
later all the disciples, including Thomas, are 
together in a closed room. Jesus appears again 
and cures Thomas of his doubts by the touch of 
his Master’s fleshly body with the five wounds. 

Here the Gospel originally ended. Chap xxi, 
describing a meeting of Jesus with his disciples by 
the Lake of Galilee, is an appendix, and probably 
does not come from the author of the Gospel. Its 
objects are to establish Peter as the leader of the 
faithful and to explain why John did not live to 
see the Parousia. 

The harmonization of all these seemingly 
incompatible stories has often been attempted. 
Protestant scholars have ceased to defend every 
detail, but minimize the disagreements. 

What facts, if any, underlie the wonderful 
legend of the risen Lord no one will ever know. 
Jesus may have been buried in the Arimathean’s 
tomb. His body may have been secretly removed 
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by friends, not by the disciples, fearing possible 
outrage to remains they deemed precious. Jesus 
may have been still alive and taken away, after 
burial, only to die soon afterwards. When the 
resurrection was publicly proclaimed identifica- 
tion of the corpse would have been impossible, 
and those who were responsible for the rescue of 
the Master had every reason to keep silence. But 
perhaps the only truth in the story is that a few 
persons believed they had seen Jesus, and so con- 
cluded that he must have returned to life. A 
resurrection was not incredible to most Jews of 
that age. Evidence discrediting a tale does not 
shake fanatical credulity - 

The Acts of the Apostles opens with an account 


‘If Solitaries [monks], why so many? And if so 
many, how again are they solitary? O crowd of soli- 
taries who give the lie to solitude.’ (Palladas) 


have recently returned from a prolonged visit 
| to Holy Mount Athos. It is a stronghold of 

the Greek Orthodox Church, situated far up 
in the north-easterly corner near to Turkey, a 
wild and beautiful isthmus of land washed by the 
Aegean Sea, where for ten centuries no woman 
or female beast has set foot. 

My main object was to carry out a commission 
on behalf of a Greek diplomat in London who 
desired to obtain photographs and paintings of a 
family reliquary lodged at the Bulgarian monas- 
tery of Zographou. While there I decided to tour 
as many monasteries as possible, for the special 
permit granted to me by the Patriarchate at Istan- 
bul gave me the freedom to be received wherever 
I went. Thus for seven weeks I made rough 
journeys on mule-back from one monastic fastness 
to the other. 

Owing to the nature of the country two days 
might be spent in reaching a place perched on 
top of cliffs which looked only a few hours’ jour- 
ney away. I was to find that each place of the 
monks was almost inaccessible and that the monks 


of the various orders and nationalities rarely. 


mixed. Out of twenty-three only five were Greek, 
others being Serbian, Rumanian, Russian, and 
Bulgarian. 

Once wealthy and overflowing with monks, 


of the skyward journey of Jesus, whom a cloud 


MOUNT ATHOS IN DECAY 


by ERICK J. MARTINIQUE 


hides from his disciples’ eyes. Two angels appear 
and console them, as they gaze upwards, with the 
promise of the Lord’s return to earth in the 
manner he left it. Modernist Christians explain 
all this away as an acted symbol—in fact, a 
mystification. 

But if Jesus left the earth as a man of flesh and 
bone, where is he now? The geographical heaven 
‘above the bright blue sky’ (atmospheric gases 
coloured by sunlight) has been banished from 
physical reality. The cosmology of the first cen- 
tury makes the Ascension intelligible; in the 
universe of Copernicus, Newton, and Einstein it 
is not. [Concluded] 


One of the many monasteries on Mount Athos 


today I found everything in decay. The monks 
were mostly old men in various stages of decrepi- 
tude, living near starvation in surroundings of 
romantic beauty. The abundant flora of the 
isthmus is like some wildly magnificent garden, a 
riot of colour and a profusion of trees, shrubs, 
plants, and berries. 

Everywhere there is an overpowering aura of 
listlessness and lethargy. These aged men lead a 
life of prayer and gossip and in many ways are 
like children. Yet I was struck by the apparent 
lack of spirituality. 

The best grapes in Greece grow on Mount 
Athos and so the best wines are also to be found 
there. Indeed, the biggest drunkards are among 
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it may contain some historical facts peculiar to 
it, but is, on the whole, legendary and symbolical. 
‘An inspired meditation’ is a liberal Christian’s 
characterization. 

Mark is now generally regarded as the oldest 
Gospel. Conservative critics date it about 65-70. 
Radical critics, like Loisy, give a date more than 
fifty years later than this. The Gospel as we have 
it, ends at chap xvi, 8. There are weighty reasons 
for the view, now held by nearly all critics, that 
vv 9-29 were added later ; some manuscripts have 
a very short passage after v 8, which differs from 
vv 9-29. 

Mark tells of the visit of Mary of Magadan (or 
Magdala), Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome to the sepulchre when the Sabbath has 
passed. They find the stone covering rolled away. 
Inside the tomb is seated a ‘ young man’. He says 
that Jesus is risen and bids the women tell his 
disciples to meet him in Galilee. The women run 
away and say nothing to anybody, ‘ for they were 
afraid’. Here the second Gospel, omitting vv 
9-29, ends. 


Discrepant Versions 

Matthew was composed a generation, or more, 
after Mark. Here only two women—Mary of 
Magadan and ‘the other Mary ’—visit the burial 
place. There is no ‘ young man’ inside the opened 
tomb. During an earthquake an ‘angel of the 
Lord’ comes down from the sky and, rolling back 
the covering-stone, sits on it. Presumably this is 
the moment for the resurrection. 

The angel gives the women the message we 
read in Mark. Joyous as well as afraid, they 
hurry off. Jesus meets them and repeats the angel’s 
message. Matthew’s story does not read like 
history. The legend is growing. 

The account of the guards, terrified by the 
angel and the earthquake, who are bribed by the 
priests to plead falling asleep on duty if the news 
of their conduct reaches Pilate, is an unplausible 
piece of counter-propaganda, invented to dis- 
credit a Jewish slander. The other Gospels know 
nothing of all this. 

The eleven disciples meet Jesus on a mountain 
in Galilee, where he charges them to evangelize 
the whole world. It is clear that this is meant to 
be the final parting of Jesus from them. 

According to Luke, three women visit the 
sepulchre—Mary of Magadan, Joanna, and Mary, 
the mother of James. Two men in shining raiment 


(angels?) are within. But instead of urging the 
women to bid the disciples meet their Master in 
Galilee, the ‘men’ say: *‘ remember how he told 
you when he was still in Galilee’ that the Son of 
Man must be crucified and rise again the third 
day. Luke draws freely on Mark, whose text he 
does not scruple to alter when it suits him. If we 
follow his narrative to the end, we find that the 
last meeting of Jesus with his disciples is in Jeru- 
salem, where he commands them to stay until 
they are endowed with ‘ power from on high’. 

The final parting comes near Bethany; the 
words ‘and was carried up into heaven’ have not 
good manuscript support. A day, or hardly more, 
suffices for all that happens since the morning of 
the resurrection. There is no time for a visit to 
Galilee ; the angels’ speech has been re-worded to 
exclude this. 


Doubting Thomas 

John has very little in common with the other 
evangelists. Mary of Magadan is the only woman 
at the tomb. Peter and John, informed by her of 
the absence of the body, enter and learn the truth 
for themselves. Mary sheds tears outside, and, 
glancing into the tomb sees two angels, who ask 
her why she weeps. Then Jesus appears and calls 
her ‘Mary’. She replies ‘Rabboni’. At his 
bidding she departs to tell the disciples that he is 
about to ascend to heaven. 

In the evening Jesus surprises the disciples 
while they are eating and breathes on them the 
Holy Spirit. Thomas is not present. Eight days 
later all the disciples, including Thomas, are 
together in a closed room. Jesus appears again 
and cures Thomas of his doubts by the touch of 
his Master’s fleshly body with the five wounds. 

Here the Gospel originally ended. Chap xxi, 
describing a meeting of Jesus with his disciples by 
the Lake of Galilee, is an appendix, and probably 
does not come from the author of the Gospel. Its 
objects are to establish Peter as the leader of the 
faithful and to explain why John did not live to 
see the Parousia. 

The harmonization of all these seemingly 
incompatible stories has often been attempted. 
Protestant scholars have ceased to defend every 
detail, but minimize the disagreements. 

What facts, if any, underlie the wonderful 
legend of the risen Lord no one will ever know. 
Jesus may have been buried in the Arimathean’s 
tomb. His body may have been secretly removed 
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by friends, not by the disciples, fearing possible 
Oulrage to remains they deemed precious. Jesus 
may have been still alive and taken away, after 
burial, only to die soon afterwards. When the 
resurrection was publicly proclaimed identifica- 
tion of the corpse would have been impossible, 
and those who were responsible for the rescue of 
the Master had every reason to keep silence. But 
perhaps the only truth in the story is that a few 
persons believed they had seen Jesus, and so con- 
cluded that he must have returned to life. A 
resurrection was not incredible to most Jews of 
that age. Evidence discrediting a tale does not 
shake fanatical credulity, 

The Acts of the Apostles opens with an account 


of the skyward journey of Jesus, whom a cloud 
hides from his disciples’ eyes. Two angels appear 
and console them, as they gaze upwards, with the 
promise of the Lord’s return to earth in the 
manner he left it. Modernist Christians explain 
all this away as an acted symbol—in fact, a 
mystification. 

But if Jesus left the earth as a man of flesh and 
bone, where is he now? The geographical heaven 
‘above the bright blue sky’ (atmospheric gases 
coloured by sunlight) has been banished from 
physical reality. The cosmology of the first cen- 
tury makes the Ascension intelligible; in the 
universe of Copernicus, Newton, and Einstein it 
is not. [Concluded] 


MOUNT ATHOS IN DECAY 


by ERICK J. MARTINIQUE 


‘If Solitaries [monks], why so many? And if so 
many, how again are they solitary? O crowd of soli- 
taries who give the lie to solitude.’ (Palladas) 


have recently returned from a prolonged visit 

to Holy Mount Athos. It is a stronghold of 

the Greek Orthodox Church, situated far up 
in the north-easterly corner near to Turkey, a 
wild and beautiful isthmus of land washed by the 
Aegean Sea, where for ten centuries no woman 
or female beast has set foot. 

My main object was to carry out a commission 
on behalf of a Greek diplomat in London who 
desired to obtain photographs and paintings of a 
family reliquary lodged at the Bulgarian monas- 
tery of Zographou. While there I decided to tour 
as many monasteries as possible, for the special 
permit granted to me by the Patriarchate at Istan- 
bul gave me the freedom to be received wherever 
1 went. Thus for seven weeks I made rough 
journeys on mule-back from one monastic fastness 
to the other. 

Owing to the nature of the country two days 
might be spent in reaching a place perched on 
top of cliffs which looked only a few hours’ jour- 
ney away. I was to find that each place of the 
monks was almost inaccessible and that the monks 
of the various orders and nationalities rarely 
mixed, Out of twenty-three only five were Greek, 
others being Serbian, Rumanian, Russian, and 
Bulgarian. 

Once wealthy and overflowing with monks, 


One of the many monasteries on Mount Athos 


today I found everything in decay. The monks 
were mostly old men in various stages of decrepi- 
tude, living near starvation in surroundings of 
romantic beauty. The abundant flora of the 
isthmus is like some wildly magnificent garden, a 
riot of colour and a profusion of trees, shrubs, 
plants, and berries. 

Everywhere there is an overpowering aura of 
listlessness and lethargy. These aged men lead a 
life of prayer and gossip and in many ways are 
like children. Yet I was struck by the apparent 
lack of spirituality. 

The best grapes in Greece grow on Mount 
Athos and so the best wines are also to be found 
there. Indeed, the biggest drunkards are among 
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the monks, who sway and genuflect before bac- 
teria-ridden ikons of the twelfth century. The 
night is often heavy with song, though all music 
is forbidden. I was often entertained at some 
isolated hermitage by tipsy monks who would 
produce a radio from a hidey-hole and listen to 
pop music from Athens. 

Newspapers will bring monks from far and 
near to learn what goes on in the outside world, 
but the ordinary conversation among them is 
petty gossip. There are men from every walk of 
life. Expatriates who have lost their money, ex- 
political prisoners and fugitives outnumber the 
devout. The latter live as real hermits in holes 
high up in the face of cliffs at the southern point 
of the isthmus. On approaching these caves one 
is liable to be greeted by a shower of stones. 

Some of the genuine hermits become mad, and 
at the grand Lavra Monastery there are cells in 
which maniacs and evil-doers were once chained 
and kept in a state of neglect and filth. 

Life on Mount Athos does not seem very far 
removed from the Byzantine era. The paintings 
and gold-encrusted ornaments of church and 
chapel testify to a spirit of anti-life and threats of 
hell also found in Roman Catholic churches. But 
the orthodox monks regard Rome with deep 
enmity. The artist monks are copyists of a high 
standard. In the style of the fourteenth century 
they paint emaciated saints with an ineffable aura 
standing amid writhing humanity with a back- 
ground sky of fire and brimstone. 

I was struck by the absence of young men. 
Athos now has little appeal to the modern youth 
of Greece and there can be no recruits from 
behind the Iron Curtain. A monastery which 
once contained 3,000 monks has now dwindled to 


a few old men whose odours are more of dirt 
and garlic than sanctity. 

After two weeks I found it quite unnecessary 
to appear in any way sanctimonious. I regarded 
the whole place as a pleasant joke. Later, in 
Athens, I met many friends who agreed with my 
impressions. They would invariably talk of the 
monks of Athos in the most scathing terms, but 
for the younger generation the monks seemed 
never to have existed—a contrast to the attitude 
of Italian youth to the Vatican. 

What was once a spiritual stronghold now 
totters on the brink of ruin. But these men of 
Athos must not be confused with the ordinary 
priests of the islands, who exercise undisputed 
authority over their flocks. Poverty, ignorance of 
the outer world, superstition, and time-honoured 
conventionalism are largely responsible for the 
devoutness of the peasants. 

Greeks are realists, preoccupied by problems of 
material life. The Orthodox Church has held 
them together and preserved their language and 
customs, but it has served little spiritual purpose. 
Greek governing circles see Athos in the light of 
human welfare as an idyllic place with an ideal 
climate. It has an abundance of water in a com- 
paratively waterless country. It seems like a 
verdant rock in an otherwise arid land, with 
wonderful buildings that have withstood the rav- 
ages of time. As the monks die it is hoped that 
the day will dawn when such places will be trans- 
formed (much needed by a tubercular-infected 
people) into hospitals and colonies of modern 
learning. One leaves it all with a feeling of having 
stepped back many centuries and stayed with 
people who still live in the Renaissance without 
showing any sign of rebirth’, 
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DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Hilaire Belloc can be re-read for the pleasure of 
disagreeing with a brilliant, hard-hitting stylist 


humanist there were four stars of the first 

magnitude in the controversial firmament— 
Shaw, Wells, Belloc, and Chesterton. The first 
two were in the humanist camp, the last two mili- 
tantly orthodox—Belloc a Catholic by origin and 
tradition, Chesterton uneasily drifting towards 
Catholicism, into which he finally floundered in 
1922. All four were brilliant writers of English 
and very competent debaters. Indeed no contro- 
versy was complete in those far-off days unless 
Shaw, Wells, Belloc, and Chesterton (the ‘ Chester- 
belloc ’, as Shaw nicknamed the two) were in it. 
The main attraction of the New Age in the years 
before 1914 was its featuring of those four incom: 
parable gladiators. 

I look back to that time as a lost paradise of 
intellectuals, Nowadays controversy has been 
largely spoilt by the psychoanalysts. You no 
longer (except in The Humanist and other eccen- 
tric media) say to your opponent: ‘ Your facts 
are wrong’, or ‘ You have committed this, that, or 
the other fallacy’. Instead, you say: ‘ You are 
obviously disqualified by your emotions to discuss 
the matter. You are a victim of suppressed 
sadism. You are using this, that, or the other 
institution as a father-figure on which to vent 
your latent CEdipus complex’. Or when all else 
fails: ‘You are indulging a secret death-wish’. 
As you cannot prove you haven't got a sadistic 
unconscious, an CEdipus complex, or a death-wish 
—any more than your opponent can prove you 
have—argument is at end. 

It is pleasant to turn back from this psycho- 
logical sanatorium to a world in which it was 
still respectable to reason—when even the enemies 
of rationalism professed to be reason’s best 
friends. I have just read Belloc’s Crisis of Our 
Civilization, published in 1937. Although I dis- 
agree with Belloc about crisis and about civiliza- 
tion and about almost everything else, he knows 
so well what he wants to say and he succeeds in 
saying it so well that it is almost a pleasure to 
disagree with him. A bigot he certainly is, but 


I: the days when I served apprenticeship as a 


he can see a church by daylight—one Church 
anyway. 

Belloc’s book is devoted to sustaining a series 
of theses. First, that ‘the culture and civilization 
of Christendom—what was called for centuries in 
general terms “Europe”—was made by the 
Catholic Church . . . It was the Catholic Church 
which made us, gave us our unity and our whole 
philosophy of life, and formed the nature of the 
white world ’. 

Secondly, the Reformation was a ‘disaster’, 
after which ‘ our culture became a house divided 
against itself, and therefore increasingly im- 
perilled’. The growth of science and of man’s 
command over Nature in no way compensates for 
“the conflict between rich and poor, the conflict 
between opposing national idolatries, the lack of 
common standards and of the fixed doctrines 
upon which they used to depend’. In the present 
century these evils have led to ‘the brink of 
chaos’ and threaten ‘such dissension between 
men as to destroy Society ’. 

Thirdly, the alternatives before us are ‘the 
restoration of the Catholic Faith or the extinction 
of our culture ’. 


Materialism Inverted 


Before trying to prove his theses Belloc lays 
down a set of postulates, of which the chief is: 
‘Religion is the Main Determining Element in 
the Formation of Any Civilization’ (his italics). 
He thus rejects and indeed inverts the materialist 
conception of history, according to which the 
material conditions of life—the ways in which 
people get their living—are the main determining 
element, and social, political, and intellectual life, 
including religion, only the superstructure. 

Belloc argues against this that materialism is 
itself a religion, so that to make the material 
conditions of life the main determinant is merely 
to preach another religion. But here Belloc con- 
fuses two different things—the material conditions 
of life, without which we could not go on at all, 
let alone hold any religion ; and materialist philo- 
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sophy, which is a theory about the relation of 
those conditions to other aspects of life. He 
fails to understand what he is attacking. 

Another postulate of Belloc concerns the study 
of history. Historical evidence, he insists, includes 
much more than documents ; it includes tradition 
and common sense. A document may lie; a tra- 
dition is always sincerely held. No one ever denied 
it. But just as a document may lie, so ignorance, 
fraud, or a lying document (like the Donation of 
Constantine) may help to create a tradition, how- 
ever sincerely it be held. Belloc would have 
granted this in the case of other religions—Islam, 
for example, or Hinduism. It is only for the 
Catholic Church that he claims the privilege of 
infallible tradition. 


No Golden Age 


The conversion of the Roman Empire to the 
Church was, according to Belloc, ‘the greatest 
chapter’, ‘The Determining Thing’ in history. 
(I use his capitals.) Belloc will not have it that 
the Empire was converted to ‘Christianity’. 


‘Christianity’ in the mouths of moderns is a 
vague term connoting ‘ a general feeling of kindli- 
ness’, or perhaps an admiration of the character 
of the Gospel Jesus, or at the very most a belief 


that he ‘was in some way the Incarnation of 
God’. The Catholic Church is a more ‘ tremen- 
dous business’ than anything like that. It is an 
Institution, a Personality (Belloc’s capitals again) 
claiming to derive from Incarnate God authority 
to teach the true faith and morals, to celebrate 
the sacraments and to discipline its members. 

The Church, says Belloc, has so claimed from 
its very origins. It has a body of writings—the 
New Testament—which record the life of Jesus 
and the history of the primitive Church ; but, he 
insists, the New Testament is not the authority 
for the faith; the Church, carrying on the tradi- 
tion of the apostles, is the authority for the faith 
and for the New Testament. 

Belloc is really arguing in a circle. The faith 
is true because the Church teaches it. But how do 
we know that the Church teaches the truth? 
Because the Church was founded by God Incar- 
nate. And how do we know that? Obviously we 
know nothing of it at all except from the docu- 
ments which, he says, we are to believe on the 
guarantee of the Church. Did anyone say ‘ confi- 
dence trick 

Originate as it might, the Church got estab- 
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lished by Constantine and thenceforth ruled the 
major part of Europe. Belloc does not pretend 
that the immediately ensuing centuries were a 
good time to live in. They could not be, he says, 
because all that time Christianity was besieged by 
enemies—the barbarians in the north and east, 
and the Moslems in the south-east and south. 
However, after the year 1000 followed ‘ the high 
Middle Ages’, when the barbarians had been 
converted, the Moslems were held at bay, and 
Christendom had a wonderful time with Gothic 
architecture and Crusades and Parliaments and 
Universities and friars and philosophers and 
everything else that was jolly. True, the amenities 
of life were limited. ‘There were no potatoes ; 
but then, also, there were no suicides.’ 

Whether underfeeding, due to the lack of a lot 
else besides potatoes, is mitigated by a hell-fire 
doctrine which deters even the. most miserable 
from committing suicide is a moot point. How- 
ever, Belloc has no doubt about it, nor any 
doubt that the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
is the greatest ever framed, nor any doubt that in 
that day ‘every man’ was ‘in his place and 
knowing his place’, that feudal wealth was ‘ ren- 
dered less odious and even noble by stability and 
long succession ’, that the peasantry were ‘ almost 
free ’, and that all these blessings were guaranteed 
by the Catholic faith. 

Really! To refute Belloc we need not go to 
Protestant or humanist writers. We need only go 
to the medieval chronicles themselves. It is the 
chroniclers who tell the story of the Norman 
conquest of England, when William let his ruffians 
* build castles and miserably swink the poor ’, and 
extorted gold and silver from his people ‘ for little 
need, by right and by unright’; chroniclers who 
tell the filthy tale of the First Crusade, when the 
soldiers of the Cross massacred Moslem men, 
women, and children, and burnt the Jews alive in 
their synagogue; chroniclers who record the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381 and its suppression, in 
which the ‘ valiant bishop’ of Norwich waded as 
deep in the blood of the ‘almost free’ peasantry 
as any noble cut-throat of them all. 

Alas, that golden age did not last! For some 
inscrutable reason people got tired of Holy 
Church and its various rackets. And so came 
the Reformation, when Luther, ‘an eloquent man 
of confused mind but great energy’, was so con- 
fused as to denounce the indulgence racket, and 
Calvin with misplaced logic argued that as God 
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was omnipotent and omniscient, he had presum- 
ably decreed the salvation or damnation of every- 
body from all time, so what was the priest for 
anyway? 

From Calvin, according to Belloc, sprang the 
wicked idea that material wealth was the supreme 
good. True, he never said so, but by disrupting 
the Church he broke down the barriers which 
Catholicism had erected in the way of the money- 
maker. Here, again, those who read medieval 
chronicles may have a notion that Popes and 
priests were not backward at making money 
themselves ; but we must not spoil Belloc’s pretty 
story. 

So from that day to this the world has gone 
from bad to worse, all through throwing over 
Holy Church, until in the twentieth century capi- 


talism and nationalism have become so rampant 
that more and more of mankind are turning to 
communism—a remedy worse than the disease ; 
for while capitalism allows the Catholic Church 
to continue (unkind people would say ‘allow’ is 
a mild way of putting it) communism is naked 
materialism and, unless stopped, will end religion 
altogether. To stop communism, we must restore 
Catholicism, and with it the peasant property 
that it alone guarantees. 

That is Belloc’s thesis. Into some aspects of it 
I obviously cannot go. Suffice to say that it is a 
book with which I violently disagree, but which I 
enjoy for one reason only. The man could think 
—from false premises to a false conclusion cer- 
tainly, but still think, and not just invent new 
labels, as so many do now. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXVII 


ELL, my little man, and how do you 
spell dog?’ ‘Please sir, D-O-G. 

‘Capital, very good indeed,’ says the 
tall figure, at once graceful and stately, with his 
eye-glass held out questioningly before him, ‘1 
couldn’t do better myself. And now let us go a 
little further, and see if you can spell cat. By 
now the children are quite at their ease, and the 
young teacher's anxious looks have been ex- 
changed into a relieved smile. C—A-— T! chorus 
the children excitedly. ‘ Now this is really excel- 
lent,’ remarks the Inspector to the teacher ; * you 
have brought them on wonderfully in spelling 
since I was here last. You shall have a capital 
report. Good-bye.’ 

A parody? Not at all, it is how Matthew 
Arnold—eminent poet, essayist, and literary critic 
in the golden age of Victoria—was remembered, 
with an amused affection, by some of those who 
came in contact with him in his professional 
capacity as an Inspector of Schools. The easy 
affability, the personal courtesy, the sympathetic 
understanding—and the quick get-away—are all 
in character, as characteristic of the man as the 
play with the monocle. His demeanour before 


Matthew Arnold’s Ethical Humanism 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


the class of boys and girls drawn from the pinched 
homes of the poor was not so very different from 
the way in which he behaved at the dinner-tables 
of the rich and cultured and influential. 

All his life, wherever he might find himself, he 
was the pedagogue, who lectured men (and 
women) for what he was quite convinced was 
their good. To the society of the high flower ot 
Victoria’s reign he was such a gadfly as Socrates 
was to the Athenians of old. Not too profound, 
using a style which was often uncomfortably free, 
condescending but not toppling over into pom- 
Posity, gifted with a sense of humour which 
enabled him to laugh even at himself, he was 
never—or hardly ever—dull. No wonder the 
children liked him; no wonder his mantelpiece 
was always cluttered with invitations to dine and 
stay a long week-end. 


Arnold of Rugby 


Doubtless he:edity had a good deal to do with 
his irrepressi!ie urge to act the schoolmaster, for 
he was the son of ‘Arnold of Rugby’, the man 
who was the principal founder of the public 
school system of today and the only headmaster 
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whose name most people can call to mind. Yet 
after his own days of pupilage at Rugby and 
Oxford were over, he seems never to have con- 
templated becoming a professional teacher at 
Rugby or anywhere else, nor did he take holy 
orders and slide away into a comfortable curacy 
with the prospect of substantial gains in the 
future. 


Boredom and Safety 


What decided his choice may have been nothing 
more than an accident of circumstance. He was 
serving as private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 
who was Lord President of the Council and as 
such responsible for the miserable infant of 
national education that had not long come into 
being. In 1851 the Marquess offered Arnold an 
inspectorship of schools, and Arnold accepted the 
offer. He was in his thirtieth year, and wanted to 
get married; the job was reasonably well paid 
and there was a decent pension at the end of it. 
Three months after he signed the roll he married 
his Lucy. He held the position for thirty-five 
years, until two years before his death in 1888. 

Everything goes to show that he was an excel- 
lent man for the job. He found it tiresome and 
horribly boring at times. The schools he was 
required to inspect were scattered over a vast 
area extending across the Midlands from Lincoln 
to Gloucester, all South Wales and most of North 
Wales. For seven years he and his wife never 
had a settled home, but whenever possible she 
accompanied him on his journeyings. During 
term time it often meant getting up in the dark 
and rumbling across London in a musty cab to 
take a train to some place where there was not 
a chance of getting a decent meal. In his letters 
he mentions the bun he has had in a station 
waiting-room buffet, the egg which he had for 
lunch and was all he had to keep him going until 
late at night. 


Dislike of Dissenters 


Nor was the company particularly congenial. 
Since the Church of England schools could be 
inspected only by clergymen, and the Roman 
Catholic ones by Catholics, he was left with the 
schools set up and maintained by the Dissenters, 
the Wesleyans in particular, and the ‘British’ 
schools sponsored by Joseph Lancaster’s British 
and Foreign School Society. ‘We must never 
forget, wrote Professor Saintsbury, ‘that for 
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A contemporary cartoon of Matthew Arnold 


nearly twenty years Mr Arnold worked under the 
shadow not of Barchester Towers but of Salem 
Chapel,’ a fact which helps us to understand the 
very obvious dislike of Dissenters that is often 
found in Arnold’s writings: if he criticized the 
Dissenting mentality it was because he knew 


Dissenters only too well. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed chief inspector in the Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, and his travels were reduced in consequence. 
Three years later he was able to give up his 
London house and take a ‘cottage’ at Cobham, 
in Surrey, on the banks of the Mole. 

But aithough the hours of work were long and 
the duties often unpleasing, the holidays were 
good, and even when he was on his courses of 
inspection he could often avoid the hotels by 
accepting an invitation to stay at the home of a 
friend in the country—and there were plenty of 
such friends, since he inherited a host of goodwill 
from his father’s admirers, he had married a 
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judge’s daughter and sometimes acted as his 
father-in-law’s marshal, and he was_ himself 
looked upon by hostesses as a most desirable 
catch, because of his unfailing good nature and 
powers of good conversation. If you want to 
know what sort of conversation, then you will 
find an admirable report in that undeservedly for- 
gotten book of W. H. Mallock’s The New 
Republic, in which Arnold appears under the thin 
disguise of Mr Luke. 


Education for All 


As an inspector he was not exacting. ‘If he 
saw little children looking good and happy,’ wrote 
one of his colleagues, ‘and under the care of a 
kindly and sympathetic teacher, he would give a 
favourable report, without inquiring too closely 
into the percentage of scholars who could pass the 
“ standard”’ examination.’ And even when he 
had been moved to criticism, it was not resented. 
In one of his letters he mentions as the sort of 
thing he liked best to see, a letter in the files of 
the office which he had come across by chance 
and was not supposed to see, ‘from a teacher 
defending his school against a severe report of 
mine; he finished by saying that he had not a 
word against the inspector, whom he would 
rather have than any other he had ever come in 
contact with, “as he was gentle and patient with 
the children”. The great thing [Arnold concludes 
his note] is humanity, after all.’ 

Volumes have been written on Arnold as a 
principal figure in the literary scene of the last 
century, and doubtless most of the good opinions 
were thoroughly deserved. But I am not at all 
sure that he himself may not have derived a 
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greater satisfaction from the encouragement that 
he was able to give to young men of parts, to 
struggling schoolteachers to persevere in their 
working for a degree, to the youngsters whose 
heads he patted and urged to seek after and 
obtain for themselves something of what he styled 
culture— knowing the best that has been said 
and thought in the world ’. 

He resisted as strongly as he could the abomin- 
able system of ‘payment by results’ in the mas- 
tery of the three Rs. Years before Balfour’s 
Education Act he urged the importance of estab- 
lishing a system of secondary education under the 
egis of the State. He advocated the establishment 
of university colleges in the principal towns of the 
provinces. Devoted son though he was of Oxford, 
whose ‘ dreaming spires’ he wrote of so lovingly, 
and though his critics threw the gibe at him that 
he was persuaded that the Almighty had a marked 
preference for men with a university education, 
he was no academic recluse, but a man of the 
world, who rejoiced in the great gifts of literature 
and the arts and strove that they should be made 
available to all who were capable of taking ad- 
vantage of them. 


Why Gladstone Shuddered 

‘Above all I am a believer in culture’, he 
affirms in the introduction to Culture and 
Anarchy, and under the heading of ‘ Sweetness 
and Light’ he describes the harmonious expan- 
sion of all our distinctively human powers as 
being the objective of our search. His version of 
Christianity made Gladstone shudder, and in his 
most widely-read book, and the one still most 
worth reading, Literature and Dogma, he pro- 
tested against ‘our mechanical and materializing 
theology, with its insane licence of affirmation 
about God, its insane licence of affirmation about 
a future state ’. 

To Arnold the object of religion was Conduct, 
and his famous definition of God—a definition 
far more satisfying than most and perhaps as 
reasonable as any—is ‘the Eternal Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness’, The 
supernatural was outside his scheme of things, and 
‘miracles do not happen’. What he was con- 
cerned about was the creation of the conditions, 
and in particular the intellectual conditions, which 
would make for the living of the good life here 
and now, on this earth that we have inherited as 
our home. ‘ The great thing after all is humanity.’ 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES, 


TRUE AND FALSE 


by W. E. SWINTON 


ERBERT WENDT is a 
H student of 

animal life, both living 
and fossil, and all who have 
read 1 Looked for Adam will 
welcome another sample of its 
author’s erudition and wit. His 
latest book (Out of Noah's Ark, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s) 
gives full scope to the former 
quality, indeed it might be com- 
plained that there is a point 
where historicity overtakes, if 
not quite overwhelms, the inter- 
ests of the objects themselves. 
In this new volume, in one or 
two instances, this point is nearly 
reached, but not perhaps for the 
unprofessional reader. For 
those of us whose ways are laid 
among animal studies, there are 
reintroductions to the delights 
of Aldrovandus and Gesner and 
to many other intriguing stories. 
And what stories they are! And 
what reversals of fortune have 
taken place! 

The world has always appre- 
ciated, and has usually believed, 
travellers’ tales. Egyptian 
sailors searching for fresh prizes 
for the Pharaohs, the Greek 
geographers and biologists, and 
the Roman soldiery, have all 
played their parts in the foun- 
dation of geography and the 
related sciences, for it has been 
with exploration that most of 
these animal legends and facts 
have been discovered. In the 
world stay-at-homes the 
traveller has both honour and 
opportunity, the former increas- 
ing often with the inventiveness 
of the narrator. 

It is, however, less than just 
to accuse all travellers of inven- 
tion. One knows full well that 
confusion plays no small part in 
the recollection of things seen 
and heard. Though the Egyp- 
tians of old, the Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabs all clearly 
knew the difference between the 
one-horned Asian rhinoceros 
and the two-horned African, 
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that knowledge was lost in 
Europe during the Dark Ages. 
Marco Polo confused the pic- 
ture by finding and describing a 
two-horned, hairy, rhinoceros 
from Asia (Sumatra) which was 
not to be seen in Europe for 
over 500 years. 


Dragons and Unicorns 


The unicorn and the rhino- 
ceros were confused; or the 
former was a confusion of the 


latter. The Chinese were well 
aware of the rhinoceros, yet 
there are ancient pictures 


derived from their knowledge 
that show a mixture of rhino- 
ceros, unicorn, and turtle. An 
Indian rhinoceros was sent in 
the fifteenth century to King 
Manuel the Great at Lisbon and 
was so long confined on the 
voyage that it developed patho- 
logical excrescences on the skin. 
Thus when it arrived, the totally 
armoured rhinoceros was born, 
to be perpetuated in the famous 
drawing of Diirer. So fixed 
became the ideas of this animal 
that an African rhinoceros that 
arrived at a European museum 
actually had the skin folded and 
pressed by an iron to conform 
to the wholly inaccurate pattern 
of its ill-used Asiatic relation. 

This is but one well-authen- 
ticated example of the confu- 
sions that found (and_ still 
occasionally find) their way into 
the text-books of those who 
should know better. If such 
inaccuracies are sustained on 
actual evidence, how much 
more romantic were the tales 
told about less accessible crea- 
tures. The dragon is curiously 
not one of the myths or attri- 
butions discussed these 
learned pages, yet a clear case 
for its understanding can simi- 
larly be made. 

Its mythology almost certainly 
arose around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean from. the 
travel tales told by Egyptian 


traders, looking for fresh mate- 
rials for use in high-class em- 
balming. Thus the creatures of 
the Nile, fishes, crocodiles, pre- 
datory birds, and the claws of 
the lion were added to a 
mélange of Nilotic lore to pro- 
duce a creature that has sur- 
vived for centuries and to which 
England pays her tribute in 
statues and on coins. 

Christianity owed much of its 
early spread to the tavern tales 
of Cilician pirates, no less pro- 
fuse in their well-meaning 
inventions. Jonah and the whale 
have lingered from these sea 
tales and this wonder is obvi- 
ously still believed. The sirens 
that the ancients feared are now 
much less romantically thought 
to be aquatic mammals— 
dugongs—and unhandsome ones 
at that. 

And what is the Cyclops? 
Claims are here made for its 
interpretation from an amphi- 
bian, though perhaps a much 
better case can be established 
for its origin in the finding of 
elephant skulls, common in 
Africa, India, and in_ the 
Mediterranean islands, in which 
the nasal cavity, a central open- 
ing of some magnitude, may 
well have been misinterpreted. 

The stories are not, however, 
all of myths, whether ancient 
or modern. There are substan- 
tiations, like the interpretations 
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Ice Age bison from a cave-painting at Nieaux, Ariége 


of fossil remains through the 
years, and the classic investiga- 
tions of William Winwood 
Reade (a famous name) that led 
to the realization that the gorilla 
truly existed. 

There is much fascinating 
human history, not least that of 
the famous ornithologist and 
artist, Audubon, who may—or 
may not—have been of French 
royal descent. Audubon has 
been responsible for the record 
of much of American and Euro- 
pean natural history and his 
drawings are remarkable for 
their accuracy as well as for 
their artistic merit. In this book 
there is retold the almost unbe- 
lievable story of the destruction 
of the passenger pigeon as wit- 
nessed by Audubon, the first 
fantastic stages on the way to 
the extinction of this once 
numerous bird. 

There are interesting 
side-lights on the early mena- 
geries and zoos, to visit which 
was regarded as non-U, so that 
the more socially distinguished 
visitors were obliged to wear 
masks. I happen to be among 


those who still deplore the exhi- 
bition of animals for the amuse- 


ment of the illiterate and the 
cruel, whose capacities for 
learning the facts of zoology 
from a visit appear to be rather 
less than the animals’ abilities 
to sum up their visitors. 

There are, of course, more 
modern sensations. The pecu- 
liar Tuatara, a survivor of a 
race hundreds of millions of 
years old and now confined to 
some off-shore islands in New 
Zealand; and the Okapi, a 
curious African survival that 
startled the scientists of Europe 
and led to a scientific scandal in 
London. The coelacanth is the 
latest sensation, still being 
studied and still shedding light 
upon the ancestry of the land 
vertebrates and of man himself. 

What is most surprising is 
that Herbert Wendt does not 
deal with the most fantastic of 
current beliefs, that of the mass 
suicide of the lemming. 

One can read in the text- 
books and the encyclopedias of 
the mass movement of the little 
Scandinavian rodents—the rats 
of Norway of Shakespeare— 
that takes place every few years. 
Urged on by scarcity of food, 
they move to the lower ground 


in vast numbers, devouring 
every green thing as they go. 
Birds of prey follow and reduce 
the ranks; dogs and reindeer, 
frightened by this modern Ham- 
lin, chase them and harry them. 
The movement is slow, and thus 
breeding takes place so that, 
despite their losses on the way, 
when the cavalcade arrives at 
the coast it is as numerous as 
when it started. 


Legend of the Lemmings 

Learned disquisitions have 
been made upon the ancestral 
memories of prehistoric luxuries 
on vanished Atlantises that im- 
pel the seaward trend, At any 
rate, say the books and ency- 
clopedias, the lemmings take to 
the waters of the Arctic, the 
Gulf of Bothnia, or the Atlan- 
tic, according to the direction 
of their descent from the moun- 
tains, swim far out to sea and 
are drowned. 

O mass movement of _ this 
modern Gadarene impulsion, 
there is not one word of truth 
in you! Not one film, not a 
single television programme, can 
be made of it, yet millions of 
people and thousands of scien- 
tists believe it to be true. 

The answer is, of course, that 
text-books are written from 
text-books and the errors are 
repeated. Since in most cases 
the matters under discussion are 
seldom of the slightest practical 
importance the student never 
comes across the facts in his 
later days and the stories go 
unchallenged. There are stories 
in this book that ought not to 
go unchallenged either. Some 
of the dinosaurian discoveries, 
notably those of the Black Lias 
of Germany, have still to be 
made, and the theories of 
Ichthyosaurian origins based 
upon Devonian work by Stensio 
are certainly misinterpreted ; 
and Stensio is a Swede working 
in Sweden and not a Dane. 

These are, however, but the 
splutters of a running pen that 
has provided a book that will 
delight many readers, and in- 
struct a large proportion of 
them, in the many editions that 
are sure to come. 
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MILL’S HYMN TO LIBERTY 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


One hundred years ago Mill published an essay, 
‘On Liberty’, which is profoundly relevant today 


HEN John Stuart Mill’s essay On 
Liberty came out in February 1859 it 
had a mixed reception. Kingsley said 


it made him a clearer-headed, braver-minded man 
on the spot. Carlyle wrote furiously of it—‘as if 
it were a sin to control, or coerce into better 
methods, human swine in any way; .. . Ach 
Gott in Himmel!’ 

These were emotional reactions to what was 
really an emotional work; Mill called it ‘a kind 
of philosophic text-book ‘of a single truth ’, but it 
is actually a kind of hymn to liberty. It is not a 
logical proof of the necessity of liberty, and could 
have no influence on a Hitler or a Stalin. Never- 
theless, it has still a message for today. 

The basis of Mill’s doctrine is the suppressed 
ethical premise of utilitarianism, the natural right 
to happiness. (Bentham dismissed natural rights 
as nonsense without realizing that he was assum- 
ing this one.) Since only the individual could 
know what was best for him, it followed that 
liberty was necessary to ensure man’s happiness. 
Mill pursued this in three fields: liberty of 
thought, individuality, and social authority. All 
three are still important, though in ways different 
from those of 1859. The final chapter of ‘ Appli- 
cations’ deals with practical examples, of which 
more can be found in Mill’s other writings. Each 
example is argued on its merits; Mill did not 
simply apply a libertarian yardstick. 

The argument for liberty of thought and 
opinion is striking. There are three possibilities 
about a heterodox opinion: it may be true, and 
hence should not be suppressed ; it may be false, 
and still should not be suppressed, for true beliefs 
are the sounder for their re-verification; or it 
may be partly true and partly false, and again 
must not be suppressed, so that the truth may be 
found. 

Mill knew that ‘it is a piece of idle sentimen- 
tality that truth, merely as truth, has any inherent 
power denied to error of prevailing against the 
dungeon or the stake’, and gave examples of the 
effectiveness of persecution, especially from reli- 
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gious history. Despite his own sentimentality in 
believing that truth in open conflict must neces- 
sarily prevail against a minority’s ridicule and 
abuse, the argument of his second chapter is still 
essential for consideration if the need to suppress 
thought and opinion is mooted. 

On individuality, Mill quoted from Wilhelm 
von Humboldt more than once: ‘ the end of man 
... is the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole’, and Mill accepted this together with the 
need to attain it of ‘freedom, and variety of 
situations’, The crux here is what is conceived 
to be man’s ‘highest and most harmonious 
development’; there are always many who hold 
that to attain this end, man must obey and serve 
a religion or a State. The basis of Mill’s argu- 
ment must be accepted before the rest of the 
discussion can be considered valid. Since his time, 
subservience to the State as well as, or instead of, 
a religion has been made the first principle of 
powerful forces in the world. But if the impor- 
tance of the individual is accepted as paramount, 
then Mill’s doctrine goes with it. 

Most relevant to our times is Mill’s discussion 
of the relation between the individual and society. 
In 1859, in Britain at least, the danger to indivi- 
dual integrity came not so much from the State 
as from other people. Mill did not wish to eradi- 
cate the social instinct, but considered the danger 
was, ‘not that it should be insufficient, but that it 
should be so excessive as to interfere unduly with 
human freedom and _ individuality’. He took 
warning from Comte, who had devised a social 
system which would have been an absolute 
tyranny. In defence of the individual, Mill argued 
as follows: 


As soon as any part of a person’s conduct affects 
prejudicially the interests of others, society has juris- 
diction over it, and the question whether the general 
welfare will or wiil not be promoted by interfering 
with it, becomes open to discussion. But there is no 
room for entertaining any such question when a 
oc conduct affects the interests of no persons 

side himself, or need not affect them unless they 
like (all persons concerned being of full age, and the 
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ordinary amount of understanding). In all such cases, 
there should be perfect freedom, legal and social, to 
do the action and to stand the consequences. 

This argument is still not fully accepted in the 
most democratic of countries, but certainly in 
Britain it is more widely held than it was a cen- 
tury ago. Recent statements bear this out: 

If a man is doing wrong the law must not intervene 
to stop him unless he is harming someone else. 

The right to decide one’s own moral code and obey 
it—even to man’s own hurt—is a fundamental right 
of man, given to him by God, and to be strictly res- 
pected by society and the criminal code. 

Except for the reference to God, both these 
remarks might have been taken from Mill; yet 
the first was made by Lord Pakenham and the 
second by the Archbishop of Canterbury during 
the House of Lords debate on the Wolfenden 
Report. The Manchester Guardian commented: 
‘If one applies these maxims to the private acts 
of adult homosexuals, should one not apply them 
equally to the acts of drinkers, gamblers, and 
Sabbath-breakers?’ Mill would have said * Yes’. 


Although Mill believed in liberty, he did not 
think that all men could be trusted to act rightly 
if left to themselves. What should be done about 
a man who wished to do something wrong, even 
if the act did not harm others? An example to 


hand was temperance legislation. It was argued 
that drunkenness was a social evil, which could 
be ended if the sale of liquor was stopped, and 
that prohibition would uphold morality. Mill 
answered the second contention on the ground 
that such morality was no morality ; a moral act 
implied choice by the agent. He agreed that drink 
did harm, but the remedy was not prohibition but 
the encouragement of responsibility by education. 

Actually, there are grounds for believing that 
the restriction of drinking by the Licensing Acts 
has reduced the social evil of drunkenness in 
Britain, and it is significant that France has felt 
it necessary to adopt restrictions to reduce alco- 
holism. Strict regulation of the sale of drink has 
prevailed for many years in Sweden, with bene- 
ficial effects ; the old laws have now been scrapped 
but advertising of drink is forbidden. These 
examples show that interference with individual 
liberty can free the individual in the long run. 
The Swedish law on advertising drink would have 
interested Mill: the effect is to allow freedom to 
buy drink, but no freedom for sellers to persuade 
men irrationally to want to buy it. 

Since Mill wrote, there has been much progress 


of which he would approve, and in particular 
illiteracy, then widespread, has been practically 
wiped out in Britain, so that we have, more or 
less, an educated populace. Such a people can be 
trusted with both freedom and power. Against 
this there has been a growth both of State power 
and of social pressures of a new and sinister kind. 
Mill himself saw the need for an extension of 
State power, and perhaps the individual is just 
about holding his own against the State. He 
foresaw the danger: 

In England, from the peculiar circumstances of our 
political history, though the yoke of opinion is per- 
haps heavier, that of law is lighter, than in most 
countries of Europe; and there is considerable 
jealousy of direct interference, by the legislative or 
the executive power, with private conduct; not so 
much from any just regard for the independence of 
the individual, as from the still subsisting habit of 
looking on the government as representing an oppo- 
site interest to the public. The majority have not yet 
learnt to feel the power of the government their 
power, or its opinions their opinions. When they do 


_ so, individual liberty will probably be as much ex- 


posed to invasion from the government, as it already 
is from public opinion, 

There cannot be any doubt that the day has 
arrived. America often offers Europe an advance 
warning of a state of affairs still undeveloped on 
this side of the Atlantic, and there we see both 
the social and the governmental pressures of 
which Mill warned his readers carried to danger- 
ous degrees. In the communist States both are 
carried to extremes, of course; but it is the more 
disquieting that the dangers are great even in the 
countries which still hold to liberal principles. 

Liberal principles can indeed be perverted in 
the name of liberty. The freedom to use modern 
means of mass communication to attack the integ- 
rity of the individual, as shown for example in 
commercial television, is only freedom for those 
who can pay for it. In general, there is a growth 
of social pressure enough to disturb any devotee 
of liberty. 

The conformist attitude described in such a 
book as Whyte’s The Organization Man which is 
widespread in America has still not entirely over- 
come people in Britain, but even here ‘ keeping 
up with the Jones’s’” is an increasing trend, and 
dissent while not suppressed is simply * not done ’. 
But we are conscious of such trends, as are 
American critics. That we, and they, are so 
conscious is partly due to Mill. For it now 
appears that On Liberty was written, not for the 
nineteenth century, but for the twentieth. 
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WHO SUPS WITH THE DEVIL 


by HYMAN LEVY 


A long spoon was needed by the vicar when he 
discussed the Problem of Evil at the dinner table 


Ts that chicken on your plate’, I said to 
the vicar sitting opposite me in the dining- 
room of the train, ‘ you must be part of 
its problem of evil. It and its kind are preyed 
upon by vicars; you and I are preyed upon by 
the liver-fluke. What's the difference?’ 

He was a cheerful-looking member of the 
cloth, and I could easily imagine him as a jovial 
monk, quaffing his ale and laughing uproariously. 

‘The difference’, he replied, ‘is that you can 
ask a question like that. The chicken couldn't.’ 

‘Don’t evade the issue ’, I countered. ‘ Are you 
saying there isn’t any problem if the chicken 
doesn’t know about it? The fact remains that 
vicars prey upon chickens.’ 

‘I don’t see any worry on your face, anyway’, 
he remarked, ‘but let me state the problem of 
evil in my own way, and perhaps you'll under- 
stand the chicken a little better after that. When 
God created the universe he created all that was 
there, both immediately and potentially. Super- 
ficially this would seem to suggest that all the sin 
in the world has to slump straight on to the 
shoulders of a Beneficent Being——’ 

‘In fact’, I broke in, ‘ you feel you must make 
God responsible for his actions, and yet you can’t 
bear the thought that he could stoop to do the 
kind of things you spend your life condemning. 
Is that it?’ 

‘You're putting it rather harshly, but theolo- 
gians have long struggled with the problem.’ 

‘Can you get out of their dilemma?’ 

‘There are a variety of ways suggested’, he 
admitted, ‘ but to be perfectly honest with you, 
I’m not quite happy about any of them.’ 

I respected him for his frankness, and it imme- 
diately raised the level of our relationship. 

* May I suggest one way out’, I said. * Why not 
give up the antediluvian cosmology—the unes- 
tablished myth—that God created the universe. 
Your problems about God’s responsibility, at any 
rate, would vanish. Of course, the problem of 
man eats chicken and liver-fluke kills man would 
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still remain—but it would be your problem, not 
God’s.” 

He looked at me queerly for a moment, pon- 
dering what I had said. 

‘But I do believe that God created the uni- 
verse ’, he said in a simple almost child-like way 
that seemed to belie the intelligence I saw in his 
face. I drank some more beer. 

‘Listen’, I said. *Let’s forget what you say 
your beliefs are, and consider the facts you are 
supposed to be stating. You are making an asser- 
tion about the early history of the universe—an 
assertion about history. Isn’t that so?’ 

He agreed that it was so. 

‘Now if the waiter had brought you a croco- 
dile instead of a chicken you would have taken 
one look at it and handed it back. You would 
have said, “ There is no evidence at all that this 
is a chicken. True, I have never seen a crocodile, 
but from indirect evidence I suspect this is one. 
Take it away.” Yes?’ 

* Quite right—carry on.’ 

* Now suppose he really brought you a chicken 
—the one that lay murdered on your plate a few 
minutes ago—and suppose I insisted that it 
couldn’t be a chicken because it was different 
from every other chicken you had ever seen——’ 

‘How could it be different?’ he interrupted. ‘1 
know a chicken when I see one.” 

“I’m sure you do. Still, it would be different, 
otherwise you would be eating an old friend, and 
that would be adding insult to injury to the poor 
chicken’s problem of evil.’ 

His eyes twinkled and he beamed at me. 

‘I think you've got the makings of a very good 
Devil.’ 

* Thanks—I'm glad you recognize the Devil can 
have good qualities.’ 

“Yes, good devilish qualities’, he retorted, and 
we laughed. 

*O.K. Ill come to you for a testimonial when 
I'm applying for that job—if you'll tell me in 
which church magazine it’s advertised. Now the 
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point is that you accepted that chicken because 
it had certain samenesses with other chickens of 
the present, and with chickens of the past. And, 
mark you, a great deal of your enjoyment rests 
on that.’ 

* Rests on that? How so?’ 

I leaned across the table and spoke with grave 
concentration. 

‘Suppose I tell you that that chicken was not 
born from an egg, but was in fact specially 
created by God—just as it is. Could you eat it 
so thoughtlessly?’ 

He laid down his knife and fork. ‘You seem 
to have an infinite capacity ’, he said, * for spoiling 
a fellow’s appetite.’ 

‘Not at all. I enjoyed the chicken, but then I 
don’t see that God had anything to do with it, 
whereas you hold that God created the universe— 
including that chicken’s forebears—out of nothing 
originally, I suppose. All that means is that you 
can’t have both your belief and your enjoyment 
of the chicken. Take your choice.’ 

He suddenly pushed his plate away. 

* Now, now, don’t be in such a hurry to trans- 
late belief into action, or your church will wonder 
what has happened to you. If you'll listen for a 
minute, perhaps you'll get your appetite back.’ 

‘Go on, then, bring it back.’ 

‘When we say that a ship sank without trace, 
all we mean is that there’s no trace on the surface. 
If you dive deeper you'll certainly find the trace. 
When you people say that God created the uni- 
verse out of nothing, there ought to be a trace of 
that action somewhere. It’s no use holding up 
the universe itself as the evidence, because that’s 
only one end of the whole business, We're 
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entitled to have evidence of the state of nothing- 
ness—before the Creation. But that’s nonsense, 
isn’t it? You can’t have evidence of nothingness. 
So your belief that God created the universe out 
of nothing just can’t possibly be checked, It’s a 
piece of word-jugglery. The curious thing is that 
you yourself recoil at the idea that God created 
that chicken you’ve been eating—out of nothing 
—but you’ve no scruples about accepting it for 
the whole universe. Am I being too brutal if I 
say that the bigger the assumption the easier it is 
to get it across?’ 

‘Well’, he said at last—he had been following 
me very closely— you may manage to coax a 
chicken out of a vicar’s mouth, but we're not 
stopping at this stage. I want to follow through 
the implications. Are you arguing that God 
didn’t create the universe, that it always existed inh 
some form?’ 

“Yes, of course, and scientific theories of cos- 
mology describe the process of change to the best 
of our knowledge.’ 

‘But what about man’s moral values? How 
did he get these? His esthetic values? And for 
that matter this drive for the truth that scientists 
are always panting after? I suppose they all just 
grew—like Topsy.’ 

“Yes’, I said, ‘they all just grew like Topsy. 
It’s the way we energetic conscious beings learn 
to handle the world. It’s Evolution and—Social 
Evolution.’ 

*That’s a mouthful, anyway. He was now 
beginning to toy with his chicken again. ‘ First 
I've got to see life emerging out of non-living 
matter, then self-conscious beings like ourselves— 
arguers like you—then the power of analysis and 
of discriminating between right and wrong, and 
finally we are face to face with the Problem of 
Evil.’ 

“Come, come’, I said. ‘Don’t confuse the 
issue. On the view I’ve put there’s no problem of 
evil—or rather it is transformed into man’s 
struggle against the liver-fluke, against poverty, 
for applying his knowledge to remove injustice, 
for intelligent social organization. The problem 
of evil becomes that of man’s stupidity.’ 

‘Hm’, he said, as he chewed his chicken. ‘I 
don’t like it. You’ve emptied God out with the 
problem. There’s no place for Him in that set-up.’ 

‘None whatever. Housing accommodation is 
very difficult these days. But there’s an empty 
mansion in the skies. Goodbye.’ 
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CHANGE IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


R IAN  HOGBIN’S 
D Mason Lectures 
(Social Change, Watts, 
21s) are the third anthropolo- 
gical set to appear as a book. 
The success of Firth’s Elements 
of Social Organization (1951) 
and Schapera’s Government and 
Politics in Tribal Societies 
(1956) has shown that important 
and interesting books can be ex- 
tracted from anthropologists to 
the benefit of a wide audience. 
On the whole, the contact be- 
tween British social anthropolo- 
gists and the general public has 
not been constant or intense, 
but at least it has been con- 
ducted in civilized language and 
with a lack of scholarly condes- 
cension. Dr Hogbin, a distin- 
guished Australian anthropolo- 
gist, continues the tradition. 
There are two models for the 
study of social change. In one 
of them we assume that systems 
of social relationships are in- 
herently self-transforming, so 
that they pass through a series 
of stages of development or (in 
more plausible versions of the 
theory of social evolution) diver- 
sify themselves internally. In the 
second model the sources of 
change are exogenous, a social 
system being treated as though 
it were an unvarying state until 
outside forces disturb its balance 
and set going a chain of inno- 
vations. For understandable 
reasons, it is the second model 
which has dominated anthropo- 
logical thinking and writing 
since the time when primitive 
societies began to be studied in 
great detail. Lacking authentic 
history, a primitive society could 
not be shown to have changed. 
When changes occurred under 
the eye of the observer they 
could be attributed, more or 
less with certainty, to colonial 
governments, missionaries, 
money, or some other particular 
factor which entered into the 
complex situation of ‘culture 
contact’. 
Like most of his fellow 
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anthropologists at the present, 
however, Dr Hogbin is not, at 
least in principle, bound to the 
second model, which, despite its 
usefulness, is clearly incapable 
of meeting all the needs of stu- 
dents of change in - primitive 
society. Dr Hogbin opens his 
book with the dramatic case of 
the collapse of the religious sys- 
tem of Hawaii in the early nine- 
teenth century, which ‘is an 
example of spontaneous social 
change brought about by causes 
operating inside the community’, 
although for the remainder of the 
book he is in reality concerned 
almost entirely with changes 
resulting from outside influences. 
Then for the rest of his first 
two chapters he discusses the 
various approaches to the study 
of social change which have 
characterized anthropological 
writing in recent decades and 
the concepts used in it. 


Old and New 


For my own part, I have 
found Dr Hogbin’s exposition 
of what various scholars say 
about society, institutions, equi- 
librium, disorganization, and so 
on a shade tedious, because 
although he is always sensible 
in his criticisms he does not 
appear to relate the encyclo- 
pedia-like catalogue of theories 
and ideas directly enough to 
what he is himself trying to do. 
I recommend readers to skip 
chapter two, coming back to it 
when they have seen how inter- 
esting and informative Dr Hog- 
bin can be in the main body of 
the book. 

Dr Hogbin is a specialist in 
Oceania, and it is from this area 
that he draws his chief material, 
although his wide reading, 
anthropological and otherwise, 
allows him to insert apt illustra- 
tions from many parts of the 
world, including our own. In 
chapter three,‘Voluntary Accep- 
tance of Change’, he deals with 
the reasons why something new 
—be it a tool, a food, Christi- 


anity, or social rule—is accepted 
or spurned. Those who believe 
that savages are idiots could well 
be put to school with this chap- 
ter; they would learn that cri- 
teria of technical superiority are 
recognized by men everywhere, 
and that if ‘improvements’ are 
not readily seized upon it is 
probably because they are not 
welcome for some social, eco- 
nomic, religious, or esthetic 
reason. Clearly, it is the mate- 
rial aspect of a foreign way of 
life which is likely to make the 
first impact: “The Melanesians’ 
recognition of the superior effi- 
ciency of the steel axe marked 
the first alteration of their way 
of life. The other changes all 
came later.’ Again in this chap- 
ter, however, Dr Hogbin dis- 
tracts us from his own reasoning 
by dragging in a discussion of 
what X says. After six pages 
dealing with the concept of 
‘focal interest’ developed by 
certain American anthropolo- 
gists, he (rightly) dismisses it 
and comments that, in view of 
its inadequacy, ‘we may perhaps 
be pardoned for ignoring it’. I 
should not take six pages of text 
as evidence of neglect. 

Dr Hogbin next turns to ‘En- 
forced Change’. Here he helps 
to clear the air around another 
popular grievance held against 
people whose ideas and institu- 
tions affecting such things as 
hygiene and black magic are 
different from ours. Why, sighs 
the frustrated health-worker, for 
example, do these savages not 
obey the simple rules for sani- 
tation we have laid down for 
them? Dr Hogbin suggests 
some good reasons why well- 
meaning laws aiming to change 
behaviour may meet resistance 
and evasion. 


Religious Conflicts 

In his fifth chapter Dr Hog- 
bin begins with ‘chain reactions’ 
and then gives some scattered 
examples of institutional change 
under the impact of modern 
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Old style dress of Wogeo islander 
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conditions. He then launches 
into what may be regarded as 
the core of his book: a lengthy 
treatment of social change in 
Melanesia. Having set the scene 
with a survey of the general 
character of Melanesian institu- 
tions as they were before con- 
tact with Westerners, he con- 
siders separately a series of 
factors in the situation as it now 
is: the new legal system, wage 
labour, new equipment, cash 
crops, and Christianity. As for 
the last of these topics, fervent 
rationalists may derive some 
pleasure from the fact that, 
while the new religion has pro- 
moted a sense of brotherhood 
transcending the older limits to 
the small moral community, it 
has also sometimes entered into 
the traditional alignments of 
conflict. ‘In New Georgia in the 
Solomons two groups between 
which a_ traditional enmity 
existed chose respectively the 
Methodists and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. Instead of raiding 
for heads, they until recently 
burned down another’s 
churches.” 

Dr Hogbin next proceeds to 
assess various institutional 
phases of the changes which 
have been brought about in 
Melanesia, reviewing kinship 
and marriage, leadership, eco- 


nomic life, reactions to the new 
legal arrangements, and morals. 
Through the account there runs 
a theme of conflict—conflict be- 
tween what Melanesians want 
to do and what their colonial 
rulers and missionaries want 
them to do, between what indi- 
vidual Melanesians want to do 
in one part of their social lives 
and what they want to do in 
other parts of it. After a barren 
marriage a man may wish to 
take a second wife; the Church 
forbids him. A man wishing to 
take advantage of new economic 
opportunities may have to 
struggle with kinship obligations 
which inhibit him in the efficient 
conduct of his enterprise. 


No More Work 


When people such as_ the 
Melanesians have been given a 
taste of the civilized goods which 
in the nature of things they can- 
not produce for themselves, 
they may strive after a greater 
fulfilment by religious means. 
It is for this reason that Dr 
Hogbin deals with ‘cargo’ cults 
in a chapter which is entitled 
‘Native Efforts in Melanesia to 
Achieve Further Changes’. The 
essence of the various cargo 
cults which have appeared is 
that the white man’s goods are 
thought to have been diverted 
from their true owners, the 
natives, and that an accession 
of these goods will follow 
from a correct preparation for 
them. 

Leaders have arisen who have 
prescribed rules of conduct and 
modes of organization to pro- 
cure the cargo. The John Frum 
movement in the New Hebrides 
is a dramatic example of the 
struggle for worldly goods and 
the pursuit of a better life. The 
first leader of the movement 
announced that the pagan spirit 
whose name was corrupted to 
John Frum would soon arrive 
‘bringing all the material goods 
that the whites had hitherto 
denied them. Work would no 
longer be necessary — there 
would be John Frum money for 
all, John Frum stores, John 
Frum schools, John Frum iron 
houses, and John Frum ships, 
aeroplanes, and cars. John Frum 
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would drive out the Europeans, 
level off the ground, and offer 
the natives renewed youth and 
better health’. But not all the 
Melanesian movements have 
taken this form; some have 
been more rational and political 
in nature, with a clearer percep- 
tion of how to assert the dignity 
and welfare of Melanesians 
against the dominant whites. 
Melanesian nationalism is not 
yet born, but its forerunners are 
being studied. 

In his final chapter Dr Hogbin 
leaves the Melanesians to turn 
again to his summaries of what 
various scholars have written ; 
he is discussing the question of 
‘Forecasting the Future’. I sus- 
pect that here, and perhaps else- 
where in his book as well, he is 
guilty of a confusion which he 
finds in the chief writer on ‘focal 
interest’; ‘relationships, cultural 
objects, and institutions’ are not 
sufficiently distinguished. If Dr 
Hogbin had made a more reso- 
lute distinction between cultural 
persistence and change on the 
one hand and social persistence 
and change on the other his 
argument would have _ been 


clearer. It may well be true that 
primitive cultures are doomed, 
but primitive societies may cease 
to be primitive without losing all 
structural identity. 
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ON THE AIR 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


by A. D. 


the series of sermons being 

broadcast in the Home Ser- 
vice on ‘some modern philo- 
sophies’. One, from the parish 
church of Cottingham, dealt 
with humanism. It is always 
useful to know what others 
think of us and I offer no excuse 
for reviewing at some length 
two ‘Addresses’ delivered by 
the Rev E. J. Tinsley (Lecturer 
in Theology at Hull University) 
on that occasion. 

The Bible, he began, tells us 
man is made in the image of 
God and set to rule over the 
rest of creation. The Bible also 
warns man not to turn in on 
himself, which is a form of 
Narcissism. There was nothing 
in those two ideas, he thought, 
humanists would find unaccept- 
able. Not all humanists are 
atheists and even the atheists 
among them spoke of ‘spiritual 
values’. The humanist, how- 
ever, does not wish to bring in 
God or a hereafter: he concen- 
trates on life in this world with 
its boundless possibilities of 
happiness for man. 


| REFERRED last month to 


‘False Humanism’ 


To the humanist the phrase 
‘made in the image of God’—it 
is still Mr Tinsley talking— 
means that man is endowed with 
reason and free to choose the 
good. The humanist detests the 
idea of original sin. Conse- 
quently he is more angry at 
exploitation and other social 
evils than the Christian, who 
lays himself open to the charge 
of hypocrisy. But the humanist 
knows as well as the Christian 
that although man has reason he 
does not always use it reason- 
ably, bringing about his own 
slavery. Why is this? What is the 
matter with man? asked Mr 
Tinsley, and supplied his own 
answer—there is a true human- 
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ism and a false humanism: the 
first is centred not in man but 
in God. If we make our aim 
simply to be human we may 
cease to be even that. 

On the whole, it will be seen 
Mr Tinsley was not conspicu- 
ously unfair to humanists. His 
acknowledgment that they com- 
pare ‘very favourably’ with 
Christians in working for a 
better world here and now is 
one I was to hear more than 
once. It is true Mr Tinsley, like 
so many before him, argued 
that humanists are building on 
Christian ‘foundations’; but 
taken with the other statement 
it would appear that the ex- 
Christian is more Christian than 
the Christian, which, as Euclid 
would say, is absurd. 


Progress and Tyranny 

The humanist, continued Mr 
Tinsley, agrees with the Christ- 
ian that there is something 
wrong with us but regards it as 
a hangover from our animal 
ancestry. He relies on progress 
and enlightenment: But it is 
fatally easy for us to put our 
trust in some ideal version of 
ourselves. One such ideal is 
the educated man who _ has 
shaken off all religious prejudice 
and superstition. Just when it 
looks as if we have become 
civilized, a Hitler appears and 
almost overnight you have the 
most civilized nation in Europe 
(it depends on what you mean 
by ‘civilized’, Mr Tinsley) fol- 
lowing him. 

The educated man, Mr Tins- 
ley implied, is a greater danger 
than the uneducated, uncover- 
ing the cloven hoof of irra- 
tionalism common both 
Hitler and, say, Muhammad. 
Oddly enough, Mr Tinsley went 
on to remark that history is full 
of ‘tyrannies religious and 
otherwise’ which have compelled 


people to be good according to 
some pattern laid down by 
themselves. That reminder is 
needed by the Christian more 
than by the humanist. 

Despite the Church’s record 
(and Rome with its Index and 
its confessional is still there) Mr 
Tinsley claimed, as he was pro- 
fessionally bound to do, that 
only the Christian faith can 
save us ‘miserable sinners’. Ac- 
cording to him, God, by an act 
of supreme sacrifice, became 
man (some _ transformation! ), 
and thus showed man the sacri- 
ficial length to which love can 
go. That is as may be, but 
when he asserts the humanist is 
a ‘displaced Christian’ we can 
only reply that the Christian is 
a retarded humanist. 

This question of the relation 
of morals to religion is con- 
stantly cropping up ever since 
Margaret Knight raised it four 
years ago. I have left myself 
no room to write of a recent 
occasion when the Brains Trust 
was asked whether, in view of 
Lord Birkett’s description of 
himself as ‘a Christian agnostic’, 
it is possible to maintain Christ- 
ian moral standards without the 
beliefs from which they spring. 
But more about it next month, 
as also about ‘A Medieval Dis- 
putation’ (Third) on the same 
theme. As the two programmes 
overlap they are best taken to- 
gether, and both call for more 
comment than I can give them 
here. The question-master of 
the Brains Trust (Mr Michael 
Flanders) spoke the truth when 
he observed: ‘It is a subject we 
could discuss for a whole Brains 
Trust, for many Brains Trusts, 
a lifetime, twenty centuries’. 
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THE COURSE OF MODERN 
JEWISH HISTORY, by How- 
ard M. Sachar (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 63s). This survey 
begins in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when Jews 
were regarded as non-Europeans 
and largely governed themselves 
within ghetto walls. In this still 
dark age the glimmerings of 
dawn are increasingly apparent. 
Purveyors like Samuel Oppen- 
heimer kept the MHapsburgs 
going and so could become in- 
tercessors for their co-religion- 
ists. Jewish thinkers made an- 
other emergence into the open 
world of privilege and here that 
game of chess when Moses 
Mendelssohn was introduced to 
Lessing appears as a seminal 
event. Then came the French 
Revolution, and generally where 
French soldiers marched eman- 
cipation followed. Thencefor- 
ward in the West there was no 
considerable obstacle against 
eventual triumphs — British 
Prime Minister and Viceroy, 
French Chief Justice, American 
Governor. 

In the East, of course, it was 
a sadly different story. Russian 
Jews in the Pale of Settlement 
experienced a false dawn of 
hope under Alexander II, but 
reaction soon followed and the 
later horrors of anti-Semitism 
led to the great westward 
migration. Between 1881 and 
1931 approximately four million 
Jews moved Eastern 
Europe to a comparatively free 
world, especially to the British 
Empire and the Americas. 

Our own century has brought 
the onslaught of Nazism and the 
birth of Israel. It is Mr Sachar’s 
achievement that the whole of 
this immense theme has been 
lucidly and justly expounded in 
one ample volume. Mr Sachar 
is a skilled historian who stints 
neither the role of fact nor that 
of interpretation. Mental events 
are not ousted by political and 
the inner world of Heine’s tragic 
ambivalence is duly observed. 
He himself writes from the in- 
side, but also as a citizen of 
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that whole human world in 
which Jewry plays its distin- 
guished part. 


AN ARTIST OF LIFE: The 
Life and Works of Havelock 
Ellis, by John Stewart Collis 
(Cassell, 25s). HAVELOCK 
ELLIS: A_ Biography, by 
Arthur Calder-Marshall (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 30s). Two biog- 
raphies of Havelock Ellis, timed 
for the centenary of his birth, 
throw valuable light on a baf- 
fling personality despite the 
candour of his own autobiog- 
raphy. They demonstrate yet 
again that life is stranger than 
fiction. Ellis will be chiefly 
remembered as a pioneer in the 
field of sexual psychology. He 
started his career as a school- 
master in Australia, then came 
back to England and qualified 
as a doctor. Armed with a 
medical degree, he settled down 
to write his magnum opus, 
which was banned in somewhat 
bizarre circumstances. The book 
was brought out by a pornog- 
raphic publisher who might have 
stepped from a Victorian melo- 
drama if any author had had 
sufficient imagination to invent 
him, which is unlikely. Nor 
could any pre-Freudian novelist 
have invented or comprehended 
a character like Ellis himself. 
Until the end of his life he was 
practically impotent, but he was 
saved from humiliation by being 
married to a Lesbian. They 
lived fairly happily in separate 
houses and she finally went mad. 

Mr Collis deals more ade- 
quately with Ellis’s writings than 
Mr Calder-Marshall and so the 
two books complement each 
other. We are reminded by Mr 
Collis that Ellis had wider inter- 
ests than psychology and offered 
a total philosophy of life. He 
was a sage—indeed, something 
of a western guru. He did not 
believe in God or an after-life, 
but there is a vein of Words- 
worthian pantheism in his writ- 
ings. Mr Collis sums up his 
message as ‘the development of 


our capacity to see the world as 
a spectacle as the only way by 
which we may overcome the 
world’. 

The fatal weakness and per- 
sonal consequences of that atti- 
tude are plain in the frank and 
detailed account so admirably 
given by Mr Calder-Marshall. 
Ellis is almost incredibly passive 
in his love affairs, his publishing 
difficulties, and his financial 
problems. He was innocently 
surprised that other people were 
not so detached: e.g. that his 
wife should be jealous. Mr 
Collis is mystified and Mr 
Calder-Marshall does not solve 
the puzzle of how Ellis over- 
came the practical drawbacks of 
scorning to make money, At 
times he was very poor, but it 
is surprising that he managed as 
well as he did. Mr Calder- 
Marshall has written a brilliant 
biography which many modern 
readers may find more to their 
taste than Ellis’s own writings. 
He had so many virtues that he 
seems at times almost too good 
to be true. Perhaps Cyril Con- 
nolly was too harsh when he 
said that nowadays Ellis is a bit 
boring, but the — suspicion 
remains. 


A HISTORY OF ORGIES, by 
Burgo Partridge (Anthony Blond, 
25s} is claimed to be the first 
book of its kind. An orgy is 
defined as an organized blow- 
ing-off of steam. Man accumu- 
lates tensions through civilized 
behaviour and he tends to de- 
mand periodic releases. 

The Greeks for all their Apol- 
lonian heisht were not afraid of 
Dionysian depth. Indeed they 
extolle. it, making their hetera 
priestesses of a Hedonistic cult. 
How different from the prosti- 
tutes of modern Europe! In 
striking contrast to the Greeks, 
the Romans—in Mr Partridge’s 
analysis—became the servants 
of sexuality in all its perverted 
forms of —sado - masochism. 
Those who have not read their 
Gibbon may here meet Helio- 
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gabalus for the first time with 
all his exquisite refinements of 
Jewdity. 

Middle Ages and Renaissance 
form one chapter and here it is 
argued that the Church tried to 
impose a patristic guilt-culture. 
Sexual energy sometimes be- 
came transformed into such 
activities as witch-hunting and 
flagellomania. To a greater ex- 
tent safety-valves were winked 
at by authority—one Bishop of 
Winchester even treating prosti- 
tution as a_ sound financial 
investment. 

And so through Puritans, 
Rakes, Medmenhamites, and 
Victorians into our own cen- 
tury. After such a_ prodigious 
series of moral-sensuous actions 
and reactions it would seem 
that we might begin to see 
straight. The last paragraph 
sums up that many today have 
no need for the orgy, but many 
more think they have none and 
the orgiastic principle retains its 
advantages. 

A useful book, though the 
thread of its argument tends to 
become lost in the welter of 
lurid details which entertain, 
shock, and sometimes bore. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMANY _ 1815-1945, by 
E. J. Passant (Cambridge, 20s). 
This book was_ substantially 
prepared under the Admiralty’s 
Intelligence Division during the 
last war. The author has also 
used to the full all relevant 
material of subsequent years. 
He has moreover strengthened 
his authority by a triple col- 
laboration: introduction 
from Mr C. J. Child, sections on 
economic development and on 
World War Two by Mr W. O. 
Henderson and Mr D. C. Watt 
respectively. But the chief cook 
has not allowed any spoiling of 
his broth; the four main divi- 
sions — Austrian dominance, 
Hohenzollerns in prosperity and 
defeat, Weimar Republic, War 
of 1939-45—make a finely con- 
tinuous and integrated narrative. 

It is excellent historical 
draughtsmanship, but for brev- 
ity’s sake much colour, in the 
form of cultural and artistic 
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development, has been omitted. 
None the less, this account of 
130 vital years, in its matter-of- 
fact freedom from foreign bias, 
grips the mind like some great 
tragic drama. splendid 
surges towards liberalism—the 
men of the revolutionary years, 
1830 and 1848; Stresemann and 
his like in the 1920s—were 
crushingly defeated by Bismarck 
and Hitler, calling their priori- 
ties for blood and iron. The 
rhythmical pattern of hubris- 
nemesis is apparent enough. 

We are reminded in the intro- 
duction how Lessing, Kant, and 
Goethe, by generating pride in 
German culture, helped to de- 
velop that nationalism which 
they most detested. But to recall 
these great names makes us also 
aware that they began two cen- 
turies of Germans leading 
Europe in most regions of the 
mind. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF RAS- 
SELAS, by Thomas Pakenham 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 21s). 
A feature of the Abyssinian 
highlands is the number of 
‘ambas’, or flat-topped thumbs 
of rock; certain of these were 
used in the past as royal prisons. 
Dr Johnson tells in Rasselas of 
the princes imprisoned on one 
of these mountains until they 
died or succeeded to the throne. 
He and a traveller in Ethiopia, 
James Bruce, disagreed as to 
exactly which amba it was, and 
this had never been established. 

Thomas Pakenham, a son of 
Lord Pakenham, came to Abys- 
sinia with the primary object of 
identifying and, if possible, 
climbing ‘the Mountain’, He 
did identify it, but it proved 
impossible to climb. Two expe- 
ditions failed and he _ only 
glimpsed its summit from a 
plane before finally leaving the 
country. In all he visited three 
prison-mountains, and _ records 
other archeological finds of con- 
siderable interest, including an 
unknown medieval MS of the 
Gospels illustrated with great 
charm and vitality, and a rec- 
tangular medieval church at 
Bethlehem enclosed in circylar 
mud walls of later date. On 


one journey he was accom- 
panied by the eccentric Profes- 
sor Stomf, energetically 
photographed church murals 
and handed out aspirins and 
advice to queues of people who 
visited his amateur dispensary. 

Pakenham was not quite 
twenty-one when he set out on 
his travels after leaving Oxford, 
but his book is mature and 


makes very good reading. 


THE FABLE AND _ THE 
FLESH, by Michael Lewis 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 16s). 
A first novel, The Fable and the 
Flesh shows the impact of book- 
seller and one-novel author 
Denis Fielding upon the family 
of a novelist, once well known, 
whose biography he is writing 
after its subject’s death. In the 
use of this theme Mr Lewis 
competes with such _ distin- 
guished writers as Somerset 
Maugham and Rosamund Leh- 
mann, and makes an impact of 
his own. The book gives evi- 
dence of a quick mind with a 
light application of learning— 
for example, the account of 
Denis’s school reading: “The 
school library provided Aristotle 
on Ethics, Plato on the nature 
of Reality and the State, and 
Dr Joad on everything and 
everybody. There was also, 
somewhat surprisingly, a volume 
of Hegel, the effect of which 
was similar to that of wood 
alcohol, stimulating, but produc- 
tive of various unpleasant after- 
effects.’ 

Denis first meets the elder 
daughter, with whom he con- 
ducts a rather meaningless 
affair. With Charlotte, the 
younger daughter, to his own 
surprise he falls in love. Begin- 
ning by disliking him, she finally 
recognizes an attitude to life as 
proud and fundamentally honest 
as her own. Denis is an original 
character, well developed, with 
a zest for life and a constant 
attempt at self discovery which 
he disguises under a series of 
flamboyant poses with which he 
never deceives himself. The 
London book-selling and pub- 
lishing world provides an amus- 
ing background. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Catholics and Humanists 


Sir,—Since leaving the Catho- 
lic Church after twenty years of 
rather unfaithful service, the 
most dominant feeling has been 
relief. Rather similar to the way 
one feels when realizing that 
there is really no need to throw 
spilled salt over one’s left shoul- 
der, or to avoid walking under 
ladders. To be rid of such a 
great mass of superstition 
creates a wonderful feeling of 
freedom. I cannot say that the 
priest has appeared in any way 
concerned about my defaulting, 
and I think this can be ex- 
plained: apparently the Church 
is incapable of losing a member. 
Once a Catholic always a 
Catholic, which goes a long way 
towards the explanation of the 
never-shrinking Church. 

However, a great mass of 
people do adhere to the rules— 
fish on Fridays, Mass on Sun- 
days, fast days, ash on the fore- 
head on Ash Wednesdays, con- 
fession at least once a year, 
self-denial during Lent, and so 
on. I think the average Catholic 
continues to do these things 
from habit, and because there 
is always the feeling left from 
childhood, ‘If I don’t do it, the 
bears will get me’. Now, stand- 
ing back from this religion, 
which to me seems a_ huge 
deception, I am amazed that 
any thinking person can believe 
the Creed on which the Catholic 
faith is based. 

When I joined the Church at 
the age of twenty-one, I was 
attracted among other things by 
the seeming unity and the use 
of a universal language. The 
unchanging attitude, the intimate 
connection with everyday life, 
the feeling that decisions are 
already made for you and a 
way of life mapped out creates 
this sense of unity. Why I woke 
up from this superstitious trance 
I do not know, but overnight 
those attributes turned into good 
reasons for leaving the Church. 


The unchanging attitude is 
merely a blind disregard for 
any truth that later emerges. 
The blueprint of a way to live 
should never be accepted un- 
questionably as the Church 
demands, but only after rational 
thought has led one to the con- 
clusion of how best to live. 

I think I released myself from 
the bonds of Catholicism not 
only because I became more 
rational, and able to break 
them, but because the bonds 
themselves are more brittle than 
they appear.—Doris SIMPSON, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Sir,—I feel indebted to all 
circumstances that have led me 
to become aware of the basic 
wisdom and the absolute sim- 
plicity and _ intelligibility of 
humanism. 

Humanism, the natural and 
spontaneous mentality of human 
beings finding themselves exist- 
ing in this world, should of 
necessity impart profound peace 
of mind, serene happiness, real 
freedom and liberty. In human- 
ism you do not have to bother 
about anything doctrinal, theo- 
retical, moral, aspirational, and 
disciplinary—that is, outside the 
natural orbit of the light of 
reason. It is metaphysically 
unshakable that to be true to 
your humanity, by simply ap- 
plying and _ following right 
reason in all circumstances of 
workaday life, should ipso facto 
coincide with whatever purpose 
human life is for. 

Personally, I have every 
reason, both empirical and 
rational, to regret sincerely that 
I was not born into humanism, 
or that from my earliest years 
I did not confine myself exclu- 
sively to contemplating the 
universe, Nature, and natural 
phenomena, and feeling the 
bond of being pervading 
through them. 

Lastly, may my _ country, 


Ghana, become awake to and 
proud of the incomparable value 
of our ethical and cultural heri- 
tage. — ERNEST GRAVES-ABAYIE 
(ex-Carthusian Novice), Ghana. 


Sir,—In her article in your 
February issue Mrs E. Rob 
says: ‘A grown-up who talks 
about “Our Lord this” and 
“Our Lord that” is not going 
to be swayed by any rational 
argument. Probably the only 
possible converts are intelligent 
rebel teenagers. This is no 
doubt generally true, but it 
would be a mistake to accept it 
as a universal law. 

I myself was in the latter half 
of my twenties before I aban- 
doned the Roman Catholic faith 
and began to wend my way 
towards humanism. Throughout 
my teens I had been far from 
a rebel, being a daily communi- 
cant and all that, though I had 
always been of an inquiring turn 
of mind. It was certainly 
rational argument that finally 
won me over—from rationalist 
books I found in the public 
library. Of course, I may have 
been merely a late-developing 
rebel teenager, but there are 
presumably other late developers 
ready to be converted by 
rational argument. — BARBARA 
SMOKER, London, SE23. 


Sir,—I am a Catholic cate- 
chumen and I applaud vigorous 
inquiry into Christian origins. I 
would heartily agree with Mr 
Walmsley that a divine revela- 
tion is useless, unless we know 
what was revealed. Again, he 
is perfectly right in saying that 
we can hardly expect to deduce 
merely from the available docu- 
ments what Jesus meant. 

But I ould suggest that there 
is one and the same answer to 
both of these problems. There 
is one Church which tells people 
quite plainly both what the 
revelation was and what Jesus 
was getting at—the Catholic 
Church. The message it gives 
is clear and simple, and anyone 
can find out what it is. 

But how do we know that it 
is the same as what Jesus 
taught? If one looks into the 
available historical documents 
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of early Christianity, especially 
the New Testament, one finds 
that they contain in germ and 
by implication and sometimes 


explicitly, . all the modern 
Catholic teaching. And were 
these documents all burnt to- 
morrow, the Catholic teaching 
would change not one whit; for 
the Church knows the truth 
independently—A. J. BLack, 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Sequel to Wolfenden 


Sir,—It was interesting to see 
the article ‘Sequel to Wolfen- 
den’ in your February issue. 

Public interest in this prob- 
lem seems to have increased 
since the debate in the House 
of Commons. We are constantly 
approached by individuals and 
organizations for literature or 
speakers. 

Unfortunately, there is no 
indication that the number of 
prosecutions of — consenting 
adults has decreased, and there 
are still the usual tragic accom- 
paniments of blackmail, suicide, 
ruined lives, and broken homes. 
One can only hope that it will 
not be too long before some 
improvement is made in the 
present savage and antiquated 
laws. — (Rev) A. 
SmitH, Sec, Homosexual Law 
Reform Society, London, W1. 


Trial of Jesus 


Sir,—Mr Godwin’s article on 
the trial of Jesus ignores the 
single essential fact. Once Jesus 
had admitted to Pilate that he 
was the person known as the 
king of the Jews the whole pro- 
ceedings were over. Roman 
governors simply did not allow 
obscure provincials to go about 
masquerading as the kings of 
their territories. 

Moreover, Pilate already 
knew all about the. triumphal 
entry (into Jericho incidentally, 
not Jerusalem), the Hosannahs, 
and the spreading out of gar- 
ments, both associated with 
royal proclamations, and _ the 
anticipated ‘kingdom of our 
father David’. He knew all 
about the affray in the temple, 
where some lives had been lost. 
He knew all about the agitation 
against the tribute, which was 
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not just a trumped-up charge 
invented by priests—the 
silence of the Gospels on this 
subject in their accounts of the 
‘ministry’ is irrelevant. 

The trial before the San- 
hedrin is entirely apocryphal, a 
much embellished and distorted 
version of the hearing before 
Pilate, written up by the Gentile 
authors of the later sources 
mainly to incriminate the Jews. 
There seems to have been little 
attempt in all this series to dis- 
tinguish between the different 
sources of the various Gospels 
which are obviously of very 
unequal value. Yet this should 
be the first task of any historical 
approach to the question.—W. 
SmitH, Bolton, Lancs. 
Communist Aims 

Sir,—In his letter in your 
February issue Mr Robertson 
has completely disregarded the 
main point in my January 
letter, in which I made it clear 
that I was not referring to 
USSR as a State but to com- 
munism in general. Though 
strongly opposed to commun- 
ism, my purpose was not to 
attack it but to indicate the 
likely results of unilateral dis- 
armament. In that connection 
I hoped to show by .quotations 
from Stalin that the advocates 
of the Russian interpretation of 
Marxism want by revolutionary 
methods, violent if necessary, to 
convert all the world to their 
system of government. 

I think that Mr Robertson 


will agree that that is their 
intention. Incidentally, Mr 
Kruscheyv made this quite 


clear in his speech to the 20th 


Congress of the Communist 
Party in February 1956. 

Mr Robertson may or may 
not agree that this would result 
in world domination by com- 
munists, but that is how it still 
appears to me.—G. STREETEN, 
Martock, Somerset. 


Ethics of Self-Interest 


Sir,—Mr Tew’s letter in your 
February issue prompts the 
question: Does _ self-interest 
necessarily lead to a desire to 
do as you would be done by? 
I doubt it. The criminal type 
just takes a chance. If he ever 
thinks of the ethics of his action 
at all, he would probably be 
quite ready to take his chance 
with other criminals if they 
think themselves stronger and 
cleverer. He generally thinks 
that everybody is in the same 
game anyway, although in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The difficulty is that although 
we can to some extent dis- 
courage the criminal by making 
his life painful, the motive of 
self-interest cannot generally 
move a man to positive acts of 
altruism unless he can be in- 
duced to see pleasure in such 
acts. There is no doubt that the 
normal gregarious person does 
find pleasure in altruism (and 
this should be the reply to 
Christians who ask what the 
freethinker would substitute for 
the idea of duty to God). How 
can one teach a pleasure? The 
simple reply is that one cannot. 
People sometimes copy the 
pleasures of others, as in art 
fashions, but their pleasure is 
generally only a pale reflection 
of the pleasure of the artist— 
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they are satisfying their gregari- 
ous instinct rather than an 
artistic impulse. Nevertheless we 
have the saying that example 
is the best teacher. So the con- 
clusion probably is that altruists 
should show pleasure in their 
altruism—‘I hate a long-faced 
philosopher’, said Montaigne— 
and, above all, avoid preaching 
altruism as a duty. There is no 
philosophical ground whatever 
for describing altruism as a 
duty. The mere mention of a 
duty chills all save those in 
whom the fire of altruism al- 
ready burns brightly; and this 
is probably why the Christian 
ethic has made so little head- 
way. The great majority of 
Christians hold their beliefs 
because they fear God, not be- 
cause they love their fellows.— 
Henry MEULEN, London, SW19. 


Sir,—I think most of us will 
agree with Mr Tew when he 
suggests the need of people for 
‘A ground on which they can be 
led to save themselves’. But the 
idea of self-interest as a plausi- 
ble basis is as incredible to me 
as the idea of God, creator of 
the universe, is to Mr Tew. 

Self-interest is certainly the 
basis of immorality. Does not 
all immorality arise from some 
form of self-indulgence? How 
can it also be the basis of 
morality? Do not talk of en- 
lightened self-interest. That is 
sheer nonsense ; a contradiction 
in terms. Self-interest in any 
form is the very principle of 
ignorance. It is based on that 
chronic illusion of mankind— 
the ego. So long as we base 
our lives on the assumption, 
conscious or unconscious, that 
this entity we call ‘I’ is con- 
tinuous and somehow separate 
from life, so long will we be dom- 
inated by greed, envy, and fear. 

When it is fully realized, in 
fact not theory, that each one of 
us is inseparable from this pro- 
cess called life, self-interest 
disappears. When that happens, 
love is born. Not the senti- 
mental possessive thing so often 
called love ; but that state which 
is free from envy, fear, and self- 
interest, where abides compas- 


sion, kindness, and forgiveness. 
This can only be when all 
thought of ‘I’, ‘me’, or ‘mine’ is 
totally absent. 

So I suggest, to Mr Tew, love 
as the only basis for morality. 
Love as the only ground for 
salvation, liberation, and all the 
rest of it. Love will come when 
self-interest goes. When love is, 
what need for moral codes? 
Then he will find himself help- 
ing others, not because it is 
‘how he would wish to be done 
by’ or any other stupid principle 
or ideal; he will do it because 
he cannot help it—out of the 
kindness of his heart—A. W. 
Reip, Romiley, Cheshire. 
Baha’i Claims 

Sir,—There appears to be 
some confusion in the mind of 
Mr A. D. Howell Smith as to 
the station claimed by 
Baha’u'llah. To Baha’is he is a 
manifestation of God, but by 
manifestation is meant prophet. 
Baha’u'llah, other than his claim 
to reveal God to man, was an 
ordinary human being subject 
to the conditions that everyone 
else is—ROBERT MorreELL, Not- 
tingham. 


* Spirit-V oices ° 

Smr,—A few weeks ago I 
heard songs, speeches, and 
melodies musical which I attri- 
buted to my neighbour’s wireless 
set. The programme usually 
commenced about 9 pm, starting 
with an organ playing The Lost 
Chord, followed by well-known 
hymns such as Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save and Abide With 
Me. The programme was some- 
thing like a Church Service 
with secular songs included, all 
being familiar and favourites of 
mine. But I couldn’t under- 
stand how such an unusual item 
came to be. broadcast. I spoke 
to my neighbour about it. He 
said it was not their wireless 
set. He came in twice, at my 
request, when the ‘programme’ 
was on. On both occasions he 
heard nothing. I did hear, for 
a few seconds, then it faded 
out. I was mystified. 

A thought came that I was 
mistaken when assuming that 


the sounds came from an exter- 
nal source. So to test it, when 
The Lost Chord was next 
played I sang, to myself, a song. 
As I did so my song remained 
audible; the organ solo died 
out. As I introduced other 
songs, the same thing happened. 
After two or three experiments 
the ‘programme’ ceased and has 
not returned. The _ incident, 
unique in my experience, tends 
to show how others, like ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc’ are deluded when think- 
ing the ‘spirit voices’ they hear 
emanate from ‘spirit guides’. It 
also explains what really hap- 
pens in ‘clair-audience’ manifes- 
tations, indicating the purely 
subjective nature of such phe- 
nomena.—C. E. RATCLIFFE, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


Cruelty to Whales 


S1r,—While sympathizing with 
Mrs Batt’s dislike of the exploi- 
tation of other creatures on this 
earth, I fear she has not gone 
deeply enough into the practical 
economies of vegetarianism in 
Great Britain. We should re- 
quire, according to my calcula- 
tions, at least another four 
million tons a year of wheat, 
rice, and root crops, most of 
which would have to be im- 
ported from already  under- 
nourished countries. How would 
that help them? 


Should the reply be that we 


could afford to pay them high 
prices for these crops, the under- 
nourished countries of South- 
East Asia would then. immedi- 
ately start eating more meat, 
which they (I think rightly) 
highly prize for its food value. 
To grow more rice for us they 
would have to train more bul- 
locks and water-buffaloes to 
plough the fields. Further, they 
would then have more time and 
money to spend on their favour- 
ite sports: horse-racing, bull- 
racing, and _ cock-fighting.— 
Lt-Col L. J. Homan, Singapore. 


Correction—Emanuel Sweden 

The last sentence of Miss D. H. 
Spalding’s letter in the March issue 
should have read: ‘There are 
several explanations now of his 
“trances” and belief he was being 
instructed in heaven.’ 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


RRANGEMENTS are 
A for the Thir- 

teenth RPA Annual Con- 
ference, which will be held at 
Girton College, Cambridge, 
from Friday, August 7, to 
Tuesday, August 11. The theme 
this year will be ‘Humanism in 
Everyday Life’, and the speakers 
are as follows: Mr R. W. 
Sorensen, MP, ‘The Individual 
and the Community’, Friday 
evening, August 7; Miss Kath- 
leen Nott, ‘The Life of the 
Imagination’, Saturday evening, 
August 8; Dr Philip M. Bloom, 
‘Success in Marriage’, Sunday 
afternoon, August 9; Dr Cyril 
Bibby, ‘Problems of Humanist 
Parents’, Monday morning, 
August 10. The number of 
speakers has been slightly re- 
duced this year to enable a 
whole session to be set aside 
for detailed discussion of each 
subject. This method is increas- 
ingly adopted at conferences 
nowadays and is generally found 
more fruitful since it gives time 
for members to organize a dis- 
cussion among themselves and 
later return fully prepared to 
put their points to the speaker. 
The usual impromptu concert 
will have to be sacrificed, but 
on Monday afternoon there will 
be a coach trip to Thaxted and 
district. Those wishing to attend 
the Conference are requested to 
apply to the Secretary of the 
RPA as soon as possible. The 
cost for members is £7, for non- 
members £8, and for students of 
not more than twenty-five years 
of age, £4 10s. 

The Annual General Meeting 
of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion Ltd will be held during the 
Conference on Saturday, August 
8, at 2.30 pm. 

* * * 

It has been decided to form 
a University Humanist Federa- 
tion. All university groups are 
invited to join, and it will be 
appreciated if they notify their 
willingness to Mr Hector Haw- 
ton, c/o The Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. Federation will 


in no way affect the indepen- 
30 


dence of each group, but it will 
give access to information of 
activities and methods in differ- 
ent universities. Without effec- 
tive organization it is all too 
easy, with a shifting population, 
for a group to make a success- 
ful start and then disappear. All 
practicable assistance will be 
given to secretaries, including a 
supply of free literature. 
* * 

The New York Chapter of 
the RPA has been making re- 
markable headway, thanks to 
the energy and imagination of 
its secretary, Mr E. L. Gruber. 
It has joined forces with the 
American Humanist Association 
to hold a series of ten lectures 
by Professor Paul Edwards, 
author of The Logic of Moral 
Discourse and of an article in 
the Rationalist Annual, 1959. 
In April there will also be a 
lecture by Mr Lawrence Lang- 
ner, whom Shaw entrusted with 
the world premiere of Saint 
Joan. 


* * 
The Group publishes an excel- 
lent monthly bulletin, The 


Rationalist Reporter ($1.50 p.a.) 
to which Lord Russell has sent 
the following message: ‘I am 
much encouraged by the evi- 
dence I receive both from you 
and from many others that 
rationalism in America is full 
of vigour and apparently mak- 
ing progress against the obscur- 
antist forces which, in your 
country as in mine, are mis- 
leading the minds and hearts of 
men. May your work prosper 
and lead an increasing number 
of minds into true liberty.’ 
Group Activities 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group. Sunday, April 5, 5.30 
pm (at 4 Surrenden Crescent, 
Withdean, Brighton), Annual 
General Meeting, followed by 
Mr J. A. Graham, ‘Religion and 
the Modern Mind’. 


Cambridge Humanists, Mill 
Lane Lecture Rooms, Cam- 
bridge. Friday, April 24, 8.30 


pm, Annual General Meeting. 
Wednesday, April 29, 8.30 pm, 


Prof C. D. Darlington, ‘Religion 
and the Two Versions of Dar- 
winism’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, 
April 18, 7.30 pm, Speaker from 
the Howard League, ‘Crime and 
Punishment’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, April 26, 7 pm, 
Dr K. Barber, ‘Russia Today’. 


Humanist Groups 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, SE. 

HARROW.—-Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec,’ Mr. 
J, F, Amor, 7 Marlborough Road, 
Manchester (Phone: URM 3062). 
NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 
Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5S Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 


be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 


value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, May 8 
CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN ! 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 
1 Shakespearean play at 1 Era of generosity held for 
Tottenham (7) ransom (7) 
5 Article made in favour of 2 Fighting vessel might be a = 
a tube (7) mere rite (9) 9 
and one aS Fairy dropped and died (8) 
10 Add ’em up for worship 4 Hunting kit suitable for 
(5) Hamelin (10) 
11 Shilling’sworth of land for 
Sherida (5) 5 Yearn for a tree (4) 3 Co 
12 The perfect start for bridge 6 Get a lot? I doubt! (6) 
(S) 117 
13 Shaded as eggs may be (7) 7 Loosen (5) 5 
15 The upper ten (5) 8 Knight; a good one is 18 19 
16 Box for a beam (4) T.T. 
18 A long way away, but you Shark byc nters 
can get home in a day (7) 
20 Naval haircut (4) : 9 23 
21 Pointed; a thousand makes !7 Always purple tea (9) 
it a vegetable (5) 19 Hag at any ship (8) 3 26 
23 Grant me a vestment (7) 
24 No more what the raven 20 Canine—unlike 12 (7) ~ 
_ Said (5) 22 Keen to wed from Saturday 
26 Poplar (5) to Monday (7) 59 
29 Kept by the hospitable, wickedness (6) 
but draughty! (4-5) 25 Manservant, mostly fare- 
30 Ill rate to be precise (7) well (5) 7 30 ~ 3 
31 Hang a theologian round 
fish (7) 27 Tax on parrots (4) 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 

Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 

promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread scientific 

knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 

ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE: 

THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of 
joining. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL. Published in December and 
dated the following year. 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

THe Mystery oF ANNA BERGER. By George Godwin. 
226 pp. 

RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Robertson. 128 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


THe CHEMISTRY OF Lire. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


By Archibald 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1959. 96 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Antony Flew, Ronald 
Hepburn, N. W. Pirie, Paul Edwards, W. E. Swinton, 
Kathleen Nott, R. J. Mostyn, A. D. Howell Smith. 
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RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of The Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE} 

MR 

MRS 

TITLE Initials 


Surname 


* Free on request. 
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A SELECTION OF SPECIAL EDITIONS AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION AT REDUCED PRICES, POST FREE 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


By IAN HOGBIN. 268 pp, 9 Plates, 1 Map. Published at 21s net. Members’ edition 15s 
‘Dr Hogbin is salutary reading.’ Manchester Guardian. ‘. . . being refreshingly free of jargon, 
should appeal to the general reader as well as the specialist.’ British Book News 


A Challenge to Christiani 

By J. B. Coates. Pub. at 15s net. Members’ 
edition : Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘ This is a very sensible 
book . . . a useful compendium of modern 
common sense applied to many different fields.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


The Problem of Divorce 

By R. S. W. Pollard. Pub. at 12s 6d net. 
Members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. Reviews the 
current situation from its legal and social 
aspects. 


Go Spin, You Jade ! 

By D. L. Hobman. Pub. at 15s net. Members’ 
edition : Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘A serviceable book, 
which is agreeably anecdotal, on the progress 
of women from the Middle Ages to the present 
time.” Times Literary Supplement 


The Background of Astronomy 

By H. C. King, Pub. at 18s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. ‘Full of colourful 
information, interest, and life.” Times Educa- 
tional Supplement 


The Direction of Human Development 

By Ashley Montagu. Pub. at 28s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 15s. ‘An example of 
American scientific humanism at its best.’ 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘Every chapter 
deserves close reading.” New Statesman 


Search for Purpose 

By Arthur E. Morgan. Pub. at 15s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. Dr Morgan des- 
cribes his endeavour to define a valid purpose 
for life in terms not only of philosophy and 
ethics but also of biology and sociology. 


Thou Art Peter 

By A. D. Howell Smith, Pub. at 21s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 15s, ‘So painstaking, so 
learned, so palpably sincere . . . its erudition is 
.., Staggering.” Truth 


Introduction to Philosophy 

By Dr John Lewis. Pub. at 21s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. A simple outline of 
the principal philosophical systems from the 
Greeks to thinkers of today. 


The Atomic Age and Our 

Biological Future 

By H. V. Brondsted. Pub. at 9s 6d net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 6s. ‘Concentrates on 
making the fundamentals more intelligible to 
the ordinary person . . . lively, thought-pro- 
voking.’ Scotsman 


John Stuart Mill: the Man 
By Ruth Borchard. Pub. at 18s net. Members’ 
edition : Cloth, 12s 6d. 


The English Sunday 

By R. C. Churchill. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: 4s. ‘Often entertaining, often 
percipient, and always readable.’ Times 


A Picture Book of Evolution 
By C. M. Beadnell. Pub, at 15s net. Members’ 
edition : Cloth, 10s 6d. 


A New Approach to Psychical Research 
By Antony Flew. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: 6s. An unusually unbiased and 
determined search for truth in this highly 
controversial field. 


Jehovah's Witnesses 

By Royston Pike. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Mem- 
bers’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d, ‘I congratulate 
him on the lucidity, scholarship and sympathy 
of his exposition.” Truth 


Man Makes Himself 
By Prof V. Gordon Childe. Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Members’ edition : 4s, 


William Thompson 

By Richard K, Pankhurst. Pub. at 15s_ net. 
Members’ edition : Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘ An excellent 
biographical and expository study of the pioneer 
Socialist, economist, and feminist.’ Manchester 
Guardian 


Science in History (2nd ed) 

By Prof J. D. Bernal, Pub. at 42s net. Mem- 
bers’ edition : Cloth, 21s, ‘His mastery of the 
most diverse subjects in the history of science 
.. . deserves the highest admiration.’ Nature 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW1 (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 
by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingestre Road, London, NWS. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South 
Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 
N First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 
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